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BY J. ANTHONY LUKAS ’ 


Meade Esposito, the Brooklyn Democratic leader, watched last month’s 
Democratic National Convention on television. An at-large delegate to 
every Democratic convention since 1956, Esposito was dropped from the 
New York delegation this year. He told a New York Times reporter: “I feel 
like the old firehorse who hears the clanging of the bell and doesn’t know 
where to go.” A lot of Old Political Firehorses must have watched the con- 
vention on television this time. Reforms in the delegate selection process 
shunted aside many white, middle-aged men who have long regarded a 
delegate’s badge as their reward for services rendered to the party. There 
was a special poignancy in all this. For to the Old Political Firehorses, a 
convention was not merely a place to nominate their presidential can- 
didate; it was a quadrennial gathering of the far-flung clans; a festival at 
which to renew old friendships, gossip and carouse; and, most important, a 
re-certification of their membership in the party’s inner circles. It must 
indeed have been insufferable for any OPF left in the stable. 


There weren't many Old Political Reporters left at home this 
year. They all seemed to be in Miami Beach. For the political conventions 
still fill much the same functions for most reporters as they long have for 
politicians. To be sure, even at the most predictable conventions (like this 
month’s Republican event) there is at least a nugget of genuine news buried 
deep beneath the confectionery, like the caramel core of a Milky Way. 
And, after 1968, one must reckon with the possibility of street confronta- 
tions. But even with the need to protect against such eventualities, the 
massive journalistic delegations dispatched to most conventions are out of 
all proportion to the news produced there. And with more than 10,000 
newsgathering personnel reported in Miami Beach last month, the 
Democratic Convention was no exception. 

For the conventions are more than news events; they are 
newsmen’s events, probably the quintessential newsmen’s events. At any 
American newspaper, magazine or television network, they are the most 
eagerly sought of all assignments. In part, this reflects the continued 
primacy of politics in American journalism. Although many reporters say 
privately that they are bored by politics and would rather cover economics, 
culture, labor or the sociology of the news, when it comes to a choice they 
almost always opt for politics. And that is largely because political 
reporting is still the way to get ahead in most American newsgathering 


organizations. Almost without exception, it is the political reporter who 
moves up to anchorman or columnist and thence to editor and higher 
executive ranks. Since the bosses are former political reporters, their 
experience, almost subliminally, determines future priorities. And if your 
priority is politics, the ultimate reporting experience must be the political 
convention, even when it produces virtually nothing to report. 

Thus the conventions long ago became not only the most 
prestigious political gatherings, but the most prestigious journalistic 
gatherings too—the quadrennial preening of the press. Reporters want to 
go because other reporters will be going, and because a convention pass 
has become the most visible sign of their status. Just as a political boss 
rewarded his loyal operatives by getting them a place on the delegation, so 
an editor rewards his political reporters who have worked hard, played the 
right brand of office politics, or simply accumulated enough time in grade. 

And when they get there, most reporters exhibit priorities not 
all that different from the politicians. They do what reporting they can, 
battling with their colleagues for the few scraps of legitimate news. But 
they spend much of their time hopping from bureau to bureau seeing old 
friends; jockeying for a glimpse of their own superstars, Cronkite, Wicker, 
Mailer; trading rumors—usually about journalistic, rather than con- 
vention, politics; drinking in hotel bars, hospitality suites, upstairs in 
somebody’s room. And every Old Political Reporter knows just how 
Meade Esposito feels. Not to be there would be unthinkable. 


Reporters were exceeded in their eagerness to get to the 
convention only by their bosses. The Beach was flooded with publishers, 
executive editors, editors, managing editors, associate editors, news 
editors, telegraph editors and Washington bureau chiefs—many with little 
to do but look over the employees’ shoulders and kibitz. Henry Grunwald, 
managing editor of Time, watched the convention from his seat in the press. 
box through binoculars. “Punch” Sulzberger, publisher.of The New York 
Times, stood with a huge black cigar jutting out-of the side of his mouth t1 
make room for a Nikon camera with which he eagerly snapped pictures of 
the floor. Over at the New York Daily News bureau, this plethora mouth to 
caused real problems. The News’ Miami Beach honcho was supposed to be 

(continued on page 10) 
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Rosebuds to James Boyd for merrily dusting off his two-year-old “plan of 
legal and public relations defense expressly designed for victims of Jack 
Anderson" ("The Ritual of Wiggle: From Ruin to Reelection’—The 
Washington Monthly, September, 1970) and showing how true to form all 
hands ran following Anderson's recent ITT expose ("Following the Rules 
with Dita and Dick"—The Washington Monthly, July, 1972). “Readers will 
remember,” Boyd writes, “that the Plan was intended to aid the poor 
mountebank of the sort that abounds in Congress, the lone entrepreneur 
of limited resources suddenly caught red-handed by the press and 
confronted with the vast apparatus of the state.” 

The Plan offered 23 recommendations, such as “Abandon all 
dignity and beg for mercy,” “Admit nothing until you know the worst,” “if 
it looks like a one-shot affair, hide till it blows over." This last rule, writes 
Boyd, “presumed an implicit subtlety: in the hour of accusation an official 
might drop out of sight or otherwise avoid being drawn onstage until, 
with no fresh winds to feed upon, the tempests would subside. What 
could we make, then, of the headlines announcing that Dita Beard had 
become a fugitive from justice, hunted in five states by 24 FBI agents? 
‘Where | am going they won't be able to find me, and | won't be able to 
talk to them,’ Mrs. Beard told Congressman Wilson. Sound principles 
were being literalized to death.” 

Though written with wry wit throughout, Boyd's piece is in no 
way frivolous. By skillfull investigation, he shows how ITT and the White 
House successfully used the Plan—as have hundreds of politicians and 
their bagmen over the years—to create enough smoke to choke off 
interest. “The idea," writes Boyd, “is to bring the public to a point of 
bewilderment at which people will say, ‘it's all political.’ At this point, the 
investigation can be ended by a party-line vote, with minimum backlash 
from the public. And so it was . . . Thus it came to pass that the ITT in- 
cident was closed down without serious harm to any of the defendants.’ 


The Phoenix (cont'd) 


In last month's (MORE), Bill Kovach reported on an unusual strike at The 
(Boston) Phoenix, calling it a “major step toward democracy in the 
newsroom.” In May, the 38 staff members of the three-year-old weekly 
had formed a union for the sole purpose of wresting some editorial 
control away from publisher Richard Missner. They forced him to accept 
an agreement that, among other things, called for the creation of an 
editorial board empowered to choose an editor who would have total 
authority in hiring and firing. It appears now that the staff's victory may 
be short-lived, and with it the gains portended for other newsrooms. 
Word leaked out at the end of July that Missner was about to sell his 
paper to his competitor, Boston After Dark, which had been eager to 
purchase since February and has reportedly offered a figure in the 
$650,000 range. 

B.A.D., which was started six years ago as a supplement to 
the Harvard Business School newspaper and then became independent, 
devoted itself entirely to coverage of cultural events until some months 
after The Phoenix was launched. Today, B.A.D. maintains a lead in ad- 
vertising, in part because of the aggressive talents of its publisher, 
Stephen Mindich. While its newstand sales are smaller (28-30,000 as 
opposed to 55,000), it has the edge in circulation since it distributes an 
additional 60,000 copies free to students during the school year. Because 
of the high ad density and supplemental ventures such as the 
Badamericlub, which offers discounts on entertainment, B.A.D. became 
known as the more establishment-oriented of the two papers. But ac- 
tually, there has been a considerable crossing-over of writers, and lately, 
B.A.D. has been able to attract such radical journalists as James 
Ridgeway and Andrew Kopkind. 

None of the principals was willing to discuss the transaction, 
although Mindich makes no secret of his belief that “a city of this size 
cannot support two papers like ours economically.” Not surprisingly, he 
is not in favor of seeing his staff unionized. “I think a union is un- 
necessary in a place of this kind,’ he says. Phoenix staffers are convinced 
that Mindich, who runs a thriftier shop than Missner, has no intention of 
hiring them should the merger take place, particularly since B.A.D. 
presumably wouldn't want to risk labor problems that could (but haven't 
at The Phoenix) result in negotiated salaries. But they are not willing to 
give up their hard-won gains without a fight, and are considering various 
kinds of antitrust action, which they decline to specify, to save the paper. 

(continued on page 16.) 














BY BRIT HUME 


Shortly before The Washington Pay-Off was published last April, 
columnist Robert Novak was slipped a set of galleys by a book club that 
had rejected it. The resulting column called the book, based on author 
Robert Winter-Berger’s experiences as a Washington lobbyist from 1964 to 
1969, “an expos€ of alleged corruption at Washington’s highest levels.” But 
Novak concluded after contacting some of the allegedly corrupt that 
Winter-Berger was a “shadowy figure” whose story was nothing more than 
“another mystery book.” The column ended by noting the author's 
allegation that Alice Weston, a friend of House Minority leader Gerald 
Ford, accepted $1,000 for introducing Winter-Berger to the congressman. 
Novak reported that Miss Weston denied the charge and was planning to 
sue for libel. “That,” said Novak, “may not be the last lawsuit generated by 
the strangest Washington book in many years.” 

The book has now been out four months and has been on 
Time’s best-seller list for several weeks. But there has been no libel suit 
from Alice Weston or anyone else. Dell recently bought the paperback 
rights in a deal with escalator clauses that could push the price to more 
than $300,000. Publisher Lyle Stuart is spending $90,000 on an advertising 
campaign featuring full-page ads headlined-“Who is trying to suppress this 
book?” But except for Stuart’s ads and the book’s visibility in store win- 
dows, it seems as if it were never published. Columnist Novak’s expectation 
of lawsuits and his suspicion of the book's credibility have been shared by 
virtually the entire Washington press corps and the book editors of nearly 
every major magazine, newspaper and network. 

Yet there is no doubt that the book is hot stuff. It is built 
around the author’s inside view of the scandal which hastened former 
House Speaker John McCormack’s retirement and resulted in the con- 
viction of his aides and lobbyist-fixer Nathan Voloshen on influence- 
peddling charges. Winter-Berger was a friend of Voloshen, took part. in 
some of his shady dealings and, he says, branched out on his own to do a bit 
of influence-peddling in House Minority Leader Ford’s office.. The Mc- 
Cormack-Voloshen affair has already brought to light much of what the 
author reports, but he still has a number of fresh allegations. For example: 

Despite the widely held view that McCormack did not really 
share in the boodle that flowed from Voloshen’s use of the Speaker’s of- 
fice, Winter-Berger says he saw the lobbyist hand the speaker envelopes 
stuffed with cash on several occasions. He says McCormack not only knew 
what was going on—contrary to the Speaker’s testimony—but took an 
active part in planning some of the deals. 

@When the Bobby Baker scandal was in full flower, President 
Johnson made an unexpected visit to McCormack’s Capitol office to pour 
out his troubled heart. In Winter-Berger’s presence, Johnson wept, swore 
and paced the floor in fear that Baker would tell all and, perhaps, land the 
President in jail. When he had been calmed down and assured that Winter- 
Berger was trustworthy, it was decided the lobbyist should get the all- 
purpose Voloshen to approach Baker with a million-dollar offer to protect 
Johnson’s name. Winter-Berger made the approach, but never found out 
what came of it. Johnson, however, survived the scandal. 

eWinter-Berger’s dealings with Ford were on a smaller scale 
than the assembly-line, cash-and-carry operation in McCormack’s office 
and there was another important difference as well. Ford insisted that all 
payoffs be lawful campaign donations to the Republican party which 
would benefit him only indirectly. 

@McCormack was not Voloshen’s only source of clout. He had 
also cultivated a wide range of other potentates, including Judge Mitchell 
Schweitzer of New York City and Rep. John Rooney of Brooklyn, 
chairman of the House subcommittee in charge of the budget for the 
Justice Department. At a party at the Overseas Press Club in New York, 
Winter-Berger says he saw Voloshen hand Rooney an envelope containing 
$2,000 in cash. “Nat,” said the grateful Rooney, “anything you want is 
yours. You're a dear friend and I’m glad to know you.” 

Rep. Hale Boggs, then the House Whip, dealt with his son, 
Thomas Hale Boggs, Jr., a Washington lawyer-lobbyist, much as Johnson 
had done with Bobby Baker. Boggs Jr. represented Baltimore builder 
Victor Frenkil in his effort to squeeze an extra $5 million out of the 
government for construction of the Rayburn Building Garage. The effort, 
although ultimately unsuccessful, attracted support from such powers as 
House Majority Leader Carl Albert (now the Speaker) and House Judiciary 
Chairman Emanuel Celler. It also attracted the interest of a Federal Grand 
Jury in Baltimore whose indictments were blocked by Attorney General 
John Mitchell. 

eIn its early days, the Nixon Administration had its own Nathan 
Voloshen—a nervous chap named Waller Taylor who was the man to see 
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about getting something done in exchange for cash. Winter-Berger says he 
saw Taylor receive $65,000 in cash from a mining industry magnate who 
wanted an ambassadorship. “As Taylor and I were walking up Park 
Avenue later,” says Winter-Berger, “he casually swinging the attache case 
containing $65,000 in cash, he told me that he would keep $10,000 for 
himself, give $10,000 to Peter Flanigan (the White House aide) and the 
remaining $45,000 he would give to President Nixon . . . I never learned 
whether Nixon and Flanigan got the money.” 

These and other tales of corruption have made the going rough 
for The Washington Pay-Off from the start. The idea for the book came 
from publisher Bernard Geis, the man who launched Jacqueline Susann to 
fame, but he cooled on it after reading Winter-Berger’s first several 
chapters. Barney Rosset, editor of Grove Press, was interested, however, 
and advanced Winter-Berger $10,000 to keep him going while he finished 
the book. Rosset was excited about the finished product and asked his 
lawyer, Charles Rembar, to determine if it could be published without 
risking a ruinous libel suit. Rembar, the author of The End of Obscenity 
and a noted First-Amendment lawyer (his other clients include William F. 
Buckley, whom he is representing in the celebrated libel case against Gore 
Vidal), took the assignment seriously. He gave Winter-Berger an estimated 
10 to 15 hours of hostile cross-examination of the kind the author might 
expect from an opposing attorney in a libel suit. Says Rembar, “I thought 
his story hung together very well.” 

Although Rembar confined his questions to what he considered 
the most sensational allegations, the rest of the book did not escape 
scrutiny. Rembar associate Richard Rohde and Grove editor Richard 
Seaver went over the manuscript line by line demanding to know how the 
author could buttress even the simplest allegation. “We were trying to 
cross him up,” Rohde says. “Although we were all aware of The New York 
Times vs. Sullivan, I tried to emphasize traditional libel rules.” Rohde says 
he insisted the author back up everything with either his own eyewitness 
testimony or documentary evidence. “He showed us hundreds of pieces of 
paper, letters, tickets and other documents. He even had match covers 
with the date stamped on them. I would have to say that Mr. Seaver and I 
were Satisfied that the man was telling the truth.” Seaver agrees. 





The next hurdle was.Random House, which was in the process 
of taking over the distribution of Grove’s hardcover editions. Random 
House turned the book over to its outside counsel, the venerable firm of 
Weil, Gotshal and Manges, which made a swift judgment. The book in- 
volved a “certain amount of risk” because, in the lawyers’ opinion, the 
author was not credible and distributors of libel can be sued as well as the 
publishers. This was good enough for Random House, which promptly 
refused to distribute the book. 

Horace Manges, a veteran publisher's lawyer with a long record 
of fighting to uphold the First Amendment, explained his firm’s decision 
this way: “We think the book contains certain material that would tend to 
demonstrate the unreliability of the author.” How was that determined? 
“The book was read.” What is the discrediting material? “According to 
himself, the author was present at several acts of crime and kept silent 
about them.” In other words, Manges seems to be saying, if what Winter- 
Berger says is true, then he is unreliable. Did the firm ever contact Winter- 
Berger before making up its mind about his credibility? “We never had a 
conference with him.” Did the lawyers ask to see his documentation? “It 
was never offered to us and it was never demanded.” 

At Random House, the decision to go along with the lawyers 
was made by an administrator named Dewitt Baker, who now seems sorry 
about it. “It got caught up in our responsibility for taking over part of 
Barney Rosset’s list,” he explains. “At the time, it was no big publishing 
decision. We didn’t realize what an important thing we were doing. When 
we got a reading on it, we said this is not for us. It just fell between the 
cracks.” 


T.. man it fell to was Lyle Stuart, the freewheeling maverick 
publisher whose shrewd promotion made The Sensuous Woman and The 
Sensuous Man bestsellers. Stuart was content to rely on the investigation 
made -by Rembar and Rohde and the book finally appeared. But not at 
Scribner's of Brentano's bookstores. At Scribner's, the explanation of 
President Igor Kropotkin went this way: “We were selling it the first one or 
two days after publication. But we had it read by counsel and they‘advised 
us of possible legal complications.” What complications? Kropotkin 
wouldn’t comment and referred the question to none other than Weil, 
Gotshal and Manges. Spokesman for Brentano’s said “very serious legal 
questions” and “enough questions about the factual matters in the book” 
had been raised to persuade the store to pull it. As to the questions 
themselves, there was no comment except a reference to “threats.” 

The lawyers also got involved when WNEW-TV’s Jim Gash 
wanted to air a 30-minute interview he had done with Winter-Berger 
shortly before publication day. It was killed after Metromedia house 
counsel Arnold Wadler read the book, screened the interview and con- 
cluded that the author’s version of several incidents was different and more 
defamatory in the interview. He says this gave him doubts about Winter- 
Berger's credibility. While’ this may seem a reasonable decision, 
Metromedia later refused to air a commentary by Jack Anderson which 
said, in essence, that based on his own earlier reporting, he could vouch for 
much of what Winter-Berger said about Gerald Ford. Metromedia’s 
Washington lawyer, Thomas Dougherty, said his decision against the 
Anderson item was based on Wadler’s investigation of the book. “I just 
don’t want to be sued by anyone,” Dougherty said. In fairness, it should be 
said that Anderson and his staff (of which I am a member) have normally 


found: Dougherty both reasonable and sympathetic in his approach to 
controversial broadcasts. It should also be pointed out, however, that after 
first denouncing Winter-Berger’s charges against him as “a bunch of in- 
nuendoes and fabrications,” Ford has acknowledged a number of the 
specifics, including his assistance of several Winter-Berger clients. 
Another New York television reporter, Gil Noble of WABC, 
did a 30-minute interview with Winter-Berger and was eager to press ahead 
with interviews with some of the accused. He gave the tape to his boss, Al 
Ittleson, and has heard nothing since: Ittleson says he screened the tape, 
decided the lawyers should be consulted and shelved the matter for the 
time being because he was busy orienting himself to his new job as news 
director (he had been executive producer of the news show). “It com- 
pletely slipped my mind until today,” he said when asked about the show 
recently. Winter-Berger has been on some television and radio shows, most 
of them local. But the major book-oriented national shows, such as 
“Today” and the “Dick Cavett Show” have passed him over. Moreover, no 


broadcast newsman, local or national, has made a serious effort to follow 


up the author’s charges as a news story. 

The same is true in the print media. Outside of The Washington 
Post, which published my review, the Chicago Sun-Times, The New York 
Review of Books and Playboy, no major newspaper or magazine has 
reviewed it except The Boston Globe. The Globe, however, merely 
reprinted my Post review, which was generally favorable, under a 
misleading headline calling the book “Sensational, Questionable.” The 
New York Times approached Jack Anderson about a review, but when he 
proved too busy appeared to let the matter drop. Both the daily and 
Sunday Times book departments insist they want to review The 
Washington Pay-Off. John Leonard, editor of the Sunday book review, says 
“he has been waiting and waiting and waiting” for a review. “We've had 
four people turn it down on the grounds that it was gutter journalism...I 
would like to review the book, if only to prove that we do review Lyle 
Stuart books.” Other publications that have not yet reviewed the book in- 
clude Time, Newsweek, Life, Saturday Review, The New Republic, The 
Nation, The Wall Street Journal, The Los Angeles Times and The National 
Observer. 


There has been even less interest in following up the book as a 
news story. None of the publications mentioned above, including those 
who carried reviews, have published a story about the book. The only 


exception is The Wall Street Journal which carried a story on a complaint. 
filed at the Securities and Exchange Commission about publisher Stuart’s: 


ads. The complainant, a New York lawyer unfavorably mentioned in the 
book, charged that the ads violated federal prohibitions against undue 
corporate publicity at the time of a stock offering (Lyle Stuart has recently 
gone public). The ads also attracted the interest of Shelby Coffey III, newly 
appointed editor of The Washington Post’s Sunday Potomac Magazine. His 
attitude is symbolic of the attitude of the press in general. He asked 
Washington free-lance writer, Robert Sherrill, to check out Stuart’s ads to 
see if they were fraudulent. Sherrill’s checking revealed, however, that 
Stuart’s assertions about the book’s difficulties were true. Coffey said part 
of the reason for not pursuing the matter further was that he knew a 
review was coming out in the Post’s book section. He acknowledged, 
however, that his main interest had been in catching Stuart with a hoked- 
up ad rather than catching the book industry suppressing The Washington 
Pay-off. 


Can the Guild Change? 


BY STEPHEN S. ROSENFELD 


At the A.J. Liebling Counter-Convention this spring, Charles A. Perlik Jr., 
president of The Newspaper Guild, kept popping up to say that if jour- 
nalists wanted real “reform”—that is, greater influence over the content 
and policy of their publications—they would have to go to and through the 
Guild. Such is the conservative reputation of the Guild—at least among 
the champing journalists drawn to the Counter-Convention—that Perlik 
had a hard time of it. There was evident, moreover, the feeling that Chuck 
Perlik, a rather lackluster man of no particular style or renown, is no Izzy 
Stone. I wonder, though, speaking not only as a journalist but as a 13-year 
Guild member and erstwhile unit officer—and as an occasional tangler in 
Guild affairs with Perlik (he defended, I opposed the old CIA con- 
nection)—whether Perlik and the Guild did not get a bum rap. I wonder if 
the Guild does not hold out more promise of “reform” than either the 
union itself has discovered or the skeptics at the Counter-Convention could 
imagine. In any event, I am convinced that a hard run at the question will 


tell us some things about journalism that no advocate of reform can afford 
to ignore. - 
The place to begin is with I.F. Stone, recipient of (MORE'’s) 
first annual A.J. Liebling Award. His admirers hail him for his journalistic 
excellence. We tend to overlook that, until his recent semi-retirement, he 
was a private entrepreneur who owned and ran his own paper, his one-man 
Bi-Weekly. (A charter member of the Guild, Stone lost his membership 
eligibility when he became a publisher.) As any good Marxist knows, there 
is nothing like owning your own “means of production” to assure your 
control of its content and policy. But for a lot of reasons, that is not an 
option open to or sought by most of us, who work for organizations, often 
for large organizations, which we neither own nor control. It is no put- 
down of Stone, of course, to note that the situation of a conscientious 
journalist working for a corporation requires a kind of courage and 
stamina and skill in bureaucratic politics every bit as rare and praiseworthy 
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as the different qualities for which Izzy is celebrated. Indeed, I would like 
to see the next A.J. Liebling Award go to a journalist who not only did fine 
individual work but who brought his organization along. 

Enter, belatedly, the Guild. For years, individual journalists 
have been pushing with more or less success against publishers and editors 
who were indifferent if not downright hostile to good work. Those in- 
dividuals did not even have the considerable sustenance available free now 
by virtue of the fact that there is something of a movement in the land. 
Least of all did they have the active support of the Guild, a union whose 
constitution and conventions have rung with fervor for principled jour- 
nalism even while its contracts and internal politics have centered on tradi- 
tional bread-and-butter union issues. It was really not until last year that 
the spirit of the “post-industrial age” produced a major drive for “reporter 
power” in one local, Chicago. Thus was the Guild’s national leadership 
forced to take cognizance of reform. 


WW. was the Guild out of it so long? Some of Perlik’s critics 
suggest he was “out of touch with the newsroom.” Perhaps. Perlik, 48, a 
Medill School of Journalism graduate, worked for United Press in Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago and for the Buffalo Evening News before becoming a 
fulltime paid Guild “international representative” in 1952. He was elected 
secretary-treasurer in 1955, president in 1969. The skewed coverage of his 
union rivals in the Guild’s twice monthly newspaper and his advocacy of 
Guild endorsement of political candidates are enough to persuade me that 
Perlik has not been very sensitive to journalists’ professional concerns; his 
support of the CIA projects is another index. Perlik used to be a journalist 
himself, all right: used to. Now he’s a labor politician, president of an 
“industrial” union of some 34,000 newspaper workers, barely half of them 
journalists and many of them apathetic to professional issues. Perlik’s own 
views are germane. At lunch, Perlik recalled to me how he got an unex- 
pected $8 Guild raise in his first week at UP. In effect, he lived happily with 
the Guild ever after. In 1970, he points out, the began speaking and 
testifying in the area of “employee integrity’—newsmen’s privilege, 
women’s rights, the Pentagon Papers, etc. Perlik cautioned, however, in his 
earnest hands-clasped manner: “The Guild can never desert its bread-and- 
butter function.” 

Chicago, of course, is the leading case in point: scene of the 
most ambitious effort yet undertaken at any American publication to put 
the negotiating process at the service of “reporter power.” There the local 


A review of some of the journalist-controlled publications in Europe has failed to persuade 
me that the European model is relevant to the American scene. Journalists got the control 
they have at Le Monde and other French papers, for instance, by having it taken from 
publishers who'd collaborated with the Germans during World War II and bestowed upon 
them by General de Gaulle; in analogous circumstances, American occupation authorities 
made analogous grants in Germany. In Europe, moreover, the general social-intellectual 
climate—typified by de Gaulle’s notions of worker “participation”—has put on publishers a 
certain extra moral pressure to yield to employees that is simply not present in America. 
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which represents newsroom employees at Field Enterprises’ morning Sun- 
Times and afternoon Daily News picked up where ad hoc efforts had 
failed, and began trying last year to negotiate certain “voice-in-product” 
articles in a new contract. As is required, the local sought the “interna- 
tional’s” approval. “As the first case,” Perlik told me, “we thought that no 
single local of our 83 should have exclusive say.” Since all Guild members 
are assessed to pay benefits for a strike by one local, he reasoned, all 
members—through their elected leaders—should judge the local’s 
proposals; a local without international strike sanction can strike but will 
get no benefits. And in the end, after much back and forth, the Interna- 
tional Executive Board (national and regional officers) ruled that Chicago 
could negotiate on all but one of its proposals. The exception, giving the 
local an option to buy or to veto a prospective buyer if Field sold the two 
papers, was excluded on the IEB’s lawyer's advice that it was a “non- 
mandatory bargaining issue,” that is, one which the company simply. did 
not have to bargain on. The IEB, led by Perlik, did approve for bargaining 
these articles: 

@ One-third Guild vote on a joint committee “to discuss and 
make news policy decisions.” (Amended: Guild participation in monthly 
conferences “to discuss policy decisions,” still on the table in mid-July.) 

@ Right of response to any letter to the editor mentioning a 
reporter or his work. (Still on the table.) 

@ One-third Guild vote on the editorial board with equal space on 
the editorial page when a unanimous Guild vote was overridden. 
(Removed from the table.) 

@ Guild veto power over new department heads. (Removed from 
the table.) 

Now, keeping in mind that none of these proposals has yet been 
accepted by Field and that the most far-reaching is no longer under nego- 
tiation, I still find it notable that proposals so truly radical by American 
standards should have been screened and accepted by a group ostensibly 
so stodgy and so devoted to “bread and butter” as Chuck Perlik’s IEB. For 
the Chicago proposals were and are (even in their mid-July form) radical: 
they would give employees contractual guarantees of significant influence 
on content and policy, provinces traditionally reserved to management. 
The IEB said about them to Chicago: we'll put the international’s money 
(strike benefits) where the local’s mouth (voice-in-product) is. Frankly, I 
think criticism of Perlik on this issue is entirely unwarranted. Acting, I 
believe, out of a traditional Guild respect for a local’s initiative, he came 
through to an extent that not even Chicago may yet fully appreciate. 

His attitude was the more noteworthy for the fact that he did 
not have the traditional mandate of a Guild convention for the departure. 
Only later, at the union’s convention in San Juan just before the Fourth of 
July, did the delegates act—for the first time—on voice-in-product issues. 
As it happens, the convention showed itself more conservative than 
Perlik’s IEB, though its decisions, applying to a// contract negotiations, 
were more comprehensive. The convention decided that henceforth all 
locals negotiating new contracts must ask either for grievance-procedure 








language covering “voice” issues, or for a joint committee designated to 
make recommendations on all operations of all Guild-represented 
departments, including news. The convention decided that all locals must 
ask for the right of response for an employee named in a letter to the 
editor. Locals must further ask that no employee be punished for criticism 
of tiis employer (in part, a result of the case of Joseph Eszterhas, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer reporter whose dismissal for criticizing his paper in 
Evergreen Review was contested by the Guild but lost in arbitration). 
Locals may ask to be consulted on appointments to supervisory jobs and to 
be represented on editorial boards and in news conferences. I would say 
that the convention's approach to “voice” issues, while lagging behind the 
original Chicago proposals and behind the IEB’s performance on those 
proposals, nonetheless represents a significant advance for an organization 
rarely regarded as being on journalism’s leading edge. 

: The hard fact remains that it is not Chuck Perlik or the IEB or 
the convention which can determine whether journalists alter their 
professional relationships with their employers. It is the journalists 
themselves. No doubt there are some publishers who merely need to be 
sent a memo or to be visited by a delegation in order to start making some 
of the changes in question. I don’t speak facetiously. The notion of such 
participation is in the air and there must be some publishers who can 
perceive that the quality of their publications, to say nothing of the morale 
of their employees, would be improved by more systematic and sym- 
pathetic consultation with their staffs. Some senior and favored staffers 
already enjoy a degree of consultation on some papers. Informal com- 
munication outside Guild channels can probably be used a lot more than it 
has, at least to test the water. Indeed, I suspect that by some relatively 
modest preemptive measures—say, by inviting the help in to talk things 
over periodically, or by demonstrating that staff suggestions are respec- 
ted—publishers and top editors could probably defuse much of the rest- 
lessness evident in American newsrooms today. 

But for any sustained and meaningful effort to bring about 
change and to make reform independent of publisher goodwill and en- 
lightenment (indispensable commodities in any event), I don’t doubt for a 
minute that the desired procedures and standards must be written into 
local contracts. And here the problems are three. 


F... journalists, members of the local, must decide what is 
wise and necessary. “Voice in product” covers a broad and complex range 
of powers and procedures which journalists have only begun to examine. 
Chicago wanted a third of the seats on the Field papers’ editorial boards: 
because I think the union-management framework would be irrelevant and 
damaging to the conditions in which a newspaper's editorial policy should 
be determined, I'd fight against that all the way. The convention appealed 
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for the right of response for an employee cited in a letter: but shouldn't the 
public have one small corner of the paper where it gets the last word? I like 
my colleague Morton Mintz’s suggestion that staffers be afforded regular 
meetings on professional matters with their editors, transcripts to be made 
available to staff inquirers. The point is: any local that’s serious must think 
the issues through. 

Second, journalists, members of the local, ought to use every 
opportunity to educate their publishers and editors, as well as themselves, 
by relaying memos and pertinent materials, by enlisting the support of 
groups or individuals in the community whose counsel or leverage might 
be helpful, and by taking full advantage of all channels of influence which 
may already exist in the local’s contract or the paper's practice. 

Third, negotiating tactics have got to be studied with care. It is 
almost axiomatic in collective bargaining that no controversial, new non- 
money proposal that is not well understood and firmly supported by a sub- 
stantial segment of the membership has much of a chance. It is not hard to 
imagine publishers putting off consideration of “voice” proposals until 
bread-and-butter issues are negotiated, and then tendering a minimal or 
negative reply. Thus could a company shrewdly play on the indifference 
and puzzlement of many journalists toward reform, and on the Guild's 
character as an industrial union including not only writers and sub-editors 
but clerks, as salesmen and janitors. It would be foolish to expect these 
“commercial” employees to be intensely interested in winning journalists a 
voice in product, unless, of course, there was something extra in it for 
them. Perhaps half of the 40,000 American and Canadian Guild members 
are not journalists; local mixes vary. Class and social tensions between the 
different groups are real and can greatly complicate contract negotiations, 
as I know from personal experience at my own newspaper. 

Voice in product? Whose voice? In an occasional nightmare, I 
envision Guild members other than journalists demanding a voice in news 
coverage or editorial policy on, say, crime or race or Vietnam. The attempt 
of printers at The New York Times to stop publication of an impeach- 
Nixon ad hints at the dimensions of this particular problem. Responding to 
the printers, Times publisher Arthur Ochs Sulzberger condemned their use 
of “economic force in an effort to censor the contents of the newspaper.” It 
was a revealing response: for it is, of course, precisely his own “economic 
force,” his ownership of the newspaper, that allows him to “censor” it, that 
is, to determine its contents. 

I do not believe that the people hired to print the paper thereby 
acquire a right to edit it. I believe the ship must have a captain. But I 
believe as well that the people hired to report and comment on the news 
have a right to an appropriate role in determining is news and how it should 
be presented and what is said about it. What is “appropriate” must be 
explored and debated by journalists, paper by paper, and having done this, 
we should have no hesitation about using our “economic force” through 
the Guild to gain the role we seek. Ultimately, what other force do we 
have? 


BY DAVID HALBERSTAM 


Neil Sheehan has spent the last year waiting—waiting for the Justice 
Department to strike, dealing with lawyers instead of writing, waiting for 
the Pulitzer Prize to come, which it did not, and marking the tenth an- 
niversary of the day when he first arrived in Vietnam. Those are ten long 
years in which he held doggedly to the subject, in season and out of season, 
despite other assignments, ten years in which we all thought we would have 
gone on to other stories, other sorrows. His history, it seems to me, tells 
something about the particular journalism of the war and of our 
generation. 

He was 25 years old when he first came to Vietnam, airlifted in 
by UPI from the Tokyo night rewrite desk when Mert Perry resigned to 
become a stringer for Time. What recommended him to his employers was 
the size of his salary, then $75 a week. He was totally green and a born 
natural reporter. I came on the scene for The New York Times about three 
months later and I still have a letter from Homer Bigart, my predecessor, 
evaluating restaurants, briefing officers, colleagues, and which said: “the 
young kid from UPI is going to be very good.” It was Bigart who gave him 
his education. Sheehan had arrived in Saigon, had looked around and had 
decided that the best way to learn journalism was simply to follow Bigart 
around all day and do whatever he did. It was not a bad way to start. If 
there is a greater reporter than Homer, a man with a surer sense for fraud, I 
do not know him. It was an odd friendship. Bigart, the veteran reporter at 
the height of his powers and shrewdness, hating the war, the assignment, 
sensing everything that was going to go wrong, and Sheehan, young, 
energetic, loving everything because it was new and fresh. 


Sheehan believes that their friendship started when he gave 
Bigart something usually rare for Homer, a rocket. It had been on a 
Saturday and Sheehan had filed a story about 200 Vietcong being killed in 
the Mekong Delta by waves and waves of attacking government troops. It 
was, Sheehan says in retrospect, the one really bogus story he filed from 
Saigon. The story arrived in New York just before deadline for the Times 
Sunday edition, and the editors fired off a rocket to Bigart. So that night 
about 3’ A.M. in Saigon, Sheehan was awakened by a call from Homer. 
“Mr. Sheehan. This is Homer Bigart. I have a cable here from my em- 
ployers in New York. They seem to believe that there are two hundred 
dead Vietcong in the Mekong Delta.” Sheehan’s voice, very small at the 
other end of the phone, noted its assent about the victory. “Mr. Sheehan,” 
came Bigart’s voice. “Get dressed. We are driving to My Tho.... And, Mr. 
Sheehan, there better be 200 bodies down there.” So they drove to My Tho 
that night and there were not any Vietcong bodies and on the way back 
Sheehan was despairing; his first big story and it was a clinker, his career in 
journalism was now clearly over, surely by the high standards of American 
journalism he would now have to resign. Bigart consoled him. “Don’t let it 
get to you, it happens to all of us, I’ve done it a few times myself.” And, of 
course, the final important message: “Don’t let it get you down kid...But 
just don’t do it again while I’m here.” 

That was his education, all from this extraordinary reporter, 
who brought the cumulative sense of his long career to that assignment, 
who had sure instinct for the softness of it all. It was not just the sheer 
excellence of his reportorial ability, but the fact that he had stayed the 











outsider; his ability and success had not made him a member of what he 
had originally criticized. And his iconoclasm did not just extend to the 
government of the United States, to ambassadors and generals, it included 
as well the people who ran the great newspapers of America. He had an 
intuitive sense of their limits and their timidity. To be with him was to have 
one’s own doubts about management confirmed. Much of this rubbed off 
on many of us. We learned that people in management, no matter how 
friendly, and how well they used our slang and our terms, even if they had 
come from our ranks, were to be watched carefully like Good ambassadors 
or Good generals. Bigart’s sense of institutions, what they did to good men, 
was very good, and far ahead of the times. 


s....... too, was an outsider then, and he is an outsider now, 
but with all the style, education and resources of the insider. Which made 
him somewhat different in the era of the late ‘fifties and early ‘sixties. That 
was a time when American journalism was going respectable; it was 
consciously raising the educational level of its reporters, which was a good 
idea and long overdue. The new breed was better educated, had been to 
Harvard and Yale or thereabouts, was sophisticated, had taken the right 
courses in the history of foreign policy, but there were problems as well. 
First there was something of a dropoff in sheer digging, the new breed was 
hired after all, primarily to think and interpret, not so much to dig; and 
second the new breed was perhaps too willing to accept the basic norms of 
American government and foreign policy, those norms, of course, having 
been set at the very colleges we were all graduating from. (I have long 
suspected that one reason for Jack Kennedy’s remarkable success with the 
Washington press corps was that he was so much like it in education, dress, 
style, clothes, humor, books read, general political assumptions.) 

Sheehan was different. True he was the product of Harvard and 
he had even been on the Harvard Advocate, which was a bit effete (though 
he had once drunkenly thrown a typewriter out of the Advocate window, 
which was not effete). But there was still the raw Irish edge to him. If he 
had been brought to Harvard as a potential recruit to the system and he 
had, like the rest of us, hovered on the edge of conversion, then Vietnam 
would take care of that. It was for him and for many of us, the issue of 
deconversion; the more we learned about Vietnam, the more skeptical we 
became, first about Vietnam, then about the U.S. Government in general. 
But he was not yet converted in 1962 when he arrived; he was still raw, he 
had not been tempered in any genteel city room, a process which took the 
edge off many reporters; instead he arrived in Vietnam with plenty of edge 
and the experience added more. He did not accept the assumptions of the 
U.S. government, or its foreign policy; he knew he had everything to learn, 
and he had the most relentless kind of energy I have ever seen. 

I thought then and I think now that he had the best overall 
sense of the war. Of us he was the first to see—it hardly seems 
revolutionary now, but it was an important link then—that so much of the 
failure and frustration in the South was connected to the legacy of the 
colonial war, that we were in the French footsteps more than we knew. 
(When we would go out to the airport to see another American dignitary 
arrive and give the requisite propaganda speech about inevitable victory, 
Neil would nudge me and say, “Ah, another foolish Westerner come to lose 
his reputation to Ho Chi Minh.”) He did not win the Pulitzer Prize in 1964 
and for most of us who were out there that year it ‘was somehow in- 
conceivable that Mal Browne [of the AP] and I could win and Neil did not. 
In a way he got lost in the shuffle. UPI was particularly bitter about not 
getting its share of Pulitzers and had put all its efforts behind Merriman 
Smith that year for his coverage of the Kennedy assasination, and Neil was 
left out. 

He moved that year to the 7imes and soon returned to Viet- 

. nam. I thought his reporting in those days was first rate. He was not as 
flashy as some, but he was one of a handful of reporters who had a sense of 
the fabric of the society and still wrote about the Vietnamese and how the 
war affected them..Others were writing about the American buildup and 
somehow that seemed more dramatic, though Neil was concentrating on 
those questions which eventually spelled defeat for the Americans. But 
matters did not work out particularly well for him on the Times in general; 
he was not exactly their kind of man. He was in effect dogged and slow (he 
does not write quickly, which is a surprise since he is as quick in story 
reflex as anyone I know) and journalism is a profession for those who are 
facile and quick, who are ready to pick up when told to pick up, and let go 
when told to let go. Neil does not pick up as quickly as some and more 
important he does not let go as easily as others. 

But the problem with the Times is a larger one: the Times is a 
good newspaper, but it is so large that it is more than that, it is essentially 
an institution, and institutional norms, rather than journalistic ones, 
become dominant. An institution, any institution, is not at ease with people 
who vary from the norm, who have too much passion or commitment, and 








who repeatedly cause problems. This is true in journalism as well, though 
the profession itself is supposed to be outside and alienated from other 
institutions. Instead at every level of the society it inevitably begins to 
parallel the society. The Times will handle itself very well when it is 
confronted by a direct challenge—the riots at the 1968 Democratic 
National Convention, the coming of the Pentagon papers—but it will not 
by and large seek challenge, and those who repeatedly do fall into a kind of 
journalistic limbo. 

The Times wanted Sheehan to do investigative reporting. But 
investigative reporting is complex, it takes time, weeks sometimes before 
there is a tangible lollypop to put on the front page. Sheehan feels that the 
paper would give him the go ahead but then, more often than not, ask him 
to fill in on another assignment, to help out at the Pentagon that day, or 
take a breaking story on another beat because a reporter was on vacation. 
He wanted to go back to Saigon in 1968 and report once more, but the 
assignment didn’t come through—though his background, knowledge and 
tenure made him uniquely qualified for the job. 

So he remained in limbo. The Times management, for example, 
was less than enthusiastic about the publication in the Sunday book review 
of Sheehan’s essay on war crimes, which in terms of journalistic achiev- 
ment and initiative was perhaps superior to the publication of the Pentagon 
Papers, and which in terms of that quality most often heralded at 
publisher’s conventions—freedom of speech within a democracy—was a 
truly remarkable act. It is one thing to publish documents about a bad war 
seven years after the fact, it is quite another thing to touch on war crimes in 
the middle of the re-evaluation of the war. Indeed, there is a special irony 
in the fact that the article that is generally believed to have linked Sheehan 
and Daniel Ellsberg—the piece on war crimes—was one which embarassed 
the Times brass. 

But there is a larger irony. Sheehan’s war crimes piece was 
initiated and sponsored by the book review, which typifies the journalistic 
accommodation to change that has taken place over the last five or six 
years. Since the dew-line of change has been more cultural and attitudinal 
than directly political, the great journalistic institutions have responded by 
turning over the back of their books, the critical areas, to editors, writers 
and critics generally sympathetic to the counter-culture, while the front of 
the book, the serious area, has been left to serious men who still hold to the 


A Bad Year for Polls 


BY EDWIN DIAMOND 


As the roll call on the disputed California delegation turned up pro- 
McGovern strength in state after state of the Democratic National Con- 
vention, I thought of the immortal line of Dr. Hugo L. Hackenbush: 
“Either this patient is dead or my watch has stopped... .” As Dr. 
Hackenbush, Groucho Marx was a lot franker than the opinion pollers. 
Few, if any, of the poll-takers will admit that their measuring techniques 
may be faulty. Yet, for most of 1971 and well into 1972, the watches of the 
poll-takers were saying that McGovern was moribund as a Democratic 
presidential contender. 

Indeed, seldom have so many of the polls thrust themselves so 
directly into the campaign process—with such disastrous and /or ludicrous 
results. True, today’s public opinion analysts know the dangers of poor 
sampling methods and infrequent canvassing that produced such pratfalls 
as the Literary Digest’s 1936 prediction of FDR’s defeat or Gallup’s 1948 
forecast that Dewey would defeat Truman. But the contemporary analysts 
and their clients have managed an astonishing series of errors—most of 
them, in one way or another, involving George McGovern’s candidacy. 

Mervin Field’s California Poll, a highly-touted survey that goes 
to subscriber newspapers in the state, reported one week before the June 6 
primary that McGovern, with 46 per cent of the vote, had a nearly 20 point 
dead over Humphrey. McGovern eventually won California by a margin of 
“only” six percentage points. Field’s belated explanation, as reported in 
The Los Angeles Times, was that the poll had so shocked Humphrey and 
lhis supporters that “they went out and did what they could” to win over the 
undecided vote. Meanwhile, the McGovern camp, feeling comfortably 
ahead, diverted its manpower and money to other efforts. In Field’s view, 
Humphrey's 13 per cent gain between May 30 and June 6 came from un- 
decided voters. What Field didn’t make clear to the Times readers was the 
inherent limitation of a// primary polling. Voter studies show that relatively 
few people bother to vote in the primaries and those who do are politically 
conscious and therefore remarkably changeable in their choices—as well 
they should be, since the actual election is so far away. Some polling 

organizations consider the primaries so volatile that they won't do any 


primary polling. 


old assumptions and myths. Mindless statements from the White House are 
taken seriously and treated seriously. This is true in essence at the Times, 
The Washington Post, Newsweek and Time and in effect it gives them all 
split personalities. (It must be somewhat jarring for the serious men who 
have lied so seriously for so long and been treated so respectfully by these 
publications to write their memoirs and see them savaged by the new 
generation holding power at the back of the book.) 

Upon publication of the Pentagon Papers, Sheehan was to lose 
an entire year as a reporter, a year in which his life was totally disrupted, 
his capacity to operate as a professional journalist crippled. There were 
first weeks and then months and then more months of long sessions with 
his lawyers going over every detail of the incident point by point. And then 
after several months of this when he thought he could get back to work 
there would be interruptions again, a neighbor saying that the FBI had 
been by to see her with photos of different people, asking if these people 
had visited the Sheehan house. Or finding that his bank statement had been 
subpoenaed by the government. Or discovering that an old friend on the 
West Coast had been visited by the FBI. And then always a long sesion with 
his lawyers finding out what had been said. Keeping up with government. 
So each time then was a call it simply wiped out the day, or the week, his 
concentration was for almost a year destroyed. There were several serious 
tips from Justice Department friends that he might be indicted on a given 
day, and over a period of time he mentally steeled himself for the fact that 
he might have to go to jail and found himself in his mind explaining to his 
daughters why he was going off. As far as the journalistic profession was 
concerned, he bore the full brunt of the tension between working reporters 
and the government on the Pentagon Papers issue. 


bs et all of that was part of the price of a singular personal 
triumph—a reporter staying with a single story for ten years. And yet again 
he does not win the Pulitzer Prize. I do not understand these things, why he 
is ignored and the Times selected (if he wins, the Times wins, too). Is it 
callousness, is it a way of getting even with an audacious reporter? Surely 
the story was not, to say the least, assigned by an editor (if anything the 
Pentagon Papers seem to me an indictment of established American 
(continued on page 15) 





The Daniel Yankelovich-New York Times surveys, which 
emphasize interviews with voters as they leave the polls, also stumbled 
badly, though not as obviously, in the California primary. In the Times 
accounts of June 7, which were written on Eastern deadlines and based on 
incomplete returns, the news stories played up the likelihood of a “clear- 
cut” 15-point McGovern victory and the Times-Y ankelovich analysis of the 
voters credited McGovern with making inroads in all the major blocs. But 
in the Times of June 8, with all the returns in and the news reflecting the 
smaller McGovern margin, the Yankelovich analysis stressed that “voter 
displeasure with McGovern’s defense and welfare stands cut deeply into 
his margin of victory.” These were, of course, the same voters from the 
same Yankelovich polls of the day before; the second time around, 
however, the Times men were going through the data from the perspective 
of a McGovern “squeaker” rather than a landslide. “It was a beautiful case 
of selective perception,” says a rival public opinion analyst. “Each day, the 
analysts saw in the data those elements they were looking for. . .” 


Both Times stories, it should be emphasized, were “correct” 
accounts of the Yankelovich findings, just as the Field poll was an accurate 
reflection of California voters’. preferences as of May 30. When polling is 
done with care and professionalism—and both Yankelovich and Field are 
professionals—it can be a useful gauge of public opinion and national 
attitudes. Business marketing decisions are now routinely made with the 
help of opinion surveys, and the pay- off in sales—the bottom line per- 
formance that businessmen demand—is clearly measurable. Political 
policy-making can also profit from public opinion sampling. Many analysts 
believe that the opinion polls of May, 1971, showing that the American 
public generally approved of closer ties with Mainland China, played an 
important role in the Nixon Administration’s decision to thaw to some’ 
degree America’s rigid cold war policies. 


The real troubles come in the application and interpretation of 
the polls. Every first year college political science student, for example, is 
taught that presidential candidate polls cannot measure future behavior: 


they can only show present attitudes. They are just pictures, and blurred 
ones at that, of a horse race—snapshots in an instant of time and space that 
are not necessarily representative of the situation one week or one month 
later. Moreover, many if not most of the media customers of the political 
polls know very little about how to make appropriate use of the polling 
technology. Newspapers and magazines, suggests Prof. Walter Dean 
Burnham, one of the leading students of U.S. election trends, put too much 
reliance on polls “in order to simplify situations which are perhaps not as 
clear-cut as journalists would like them to be. . .” Thus the whole notion of 
the primaries and presidential campaign as some kind of horse race in the 
first place. It is now clear, for example, that the media, by and large, failed 
to pick up the biggest developing political story of the year—the 
McGovern presidential candidacy—in part because of their over- 
dependence on the political polls. The Gallups and the Listening Posters 
kept calling McGovern at five per cent or less in the presidential 
“sweepstakes.” 

No doubt the snapshot was right—for December, 1971. But 
how much meaning can a poll have a year or more before the election? For 
one thing, the polls could not show the pervasive reach of the McGovern 
organization: the decentralized campaign set-up, the thousands of 
volunteer workers organized at the precinct level, the steady flow of cash 
contributions. Nor could the polls reflect the party reforms that made it 
possible for a relatively small band of well-organized McGovern activists to 
win in the non-primary states. Only familiarity with the new party reform 
rules (a modest request) and some hard digging by reporters could have 
caught the McGovern phenomenon early. But the polls, as New York 
magazine political writer Richard Reeves has observed, “created their own 
reality,” and otherwise intelligent reporters who accompanied McGovern 
to New Hampshire last winter were blind to any sights that did not conform 
to the magical numbers of the polls. 


T... public, of course, is fundamentally affected by the current 
polling mania. First of all, the use of polls by the media is often a substitute 
for thoughtful journalistic effort. The Harris or Gallup polls come into 
newspaper offices in a weekly bundle along with other syndicated 
materials. A newspaper publisher can shovel in his national pollster to fill 
his newshole and satisfy himself, if not his readers, that he is “covering” 
politics. The cost is modest: a metropolitan paper pays about $100 to $150 
a week for its regular Harris or Gallup package (the New York Post pays 
even less, frugally taking Harris on a non-exclusive basis). It also makes 
economic—if not journalistic—sense to buy polls. Few media 
organizations, with the exception of the three networks, have the money or 
knowledge to do their own polling. As a rule of thumb, for an existing 
polling organization of the level of Harris or Gallup, it costs $30 a head for 
a one-hour, in-depth home interview. Since the optimum sampling size for 
the United States is between 1,300 and 1,500 people, a good survey quickly 
becomes an expensive operation. Even polling in states such as California 
or New York requires a sample of about 800. — 

Second, the polls themselves can mislead as often as they in- 
form, depending‘on how they are conducted and how accurately they are 
reported. In a sense, the public opinion poll is a piece of modern 
technology like the computer or the automobile. It is built on certain 
demonstrable scientific principles, and, when operated properly, can be an 
extremely useful tool. Unfortunately, not every public opinion firm builds 
good political polls. Some are lemons—unsafe at any speed. Others may be 
deliberately biased in the interests of a candidate or a point of view. 

Most every media consumer knows by now that poll results are 
directly influenced by the size of the sample, the method of selecting 
respondents, how the questions are asked, who is asking them and why 
they are being asked. But many polls come improperly labeled. A 
Washington newsman named Julian Barber would go out in the street, 
interview a dozen people and call it, naturally, the Barber Poll. During the 
primaries, the columnists Evans and Novak frequently reported on their 
“scouting expeditions” to New Hampshire and Wisconsin. The expeditions, 
which always seemed to produce proof of the Democrats’ need for a 
“centrist candidate,” were conducted in the company of the Oliver Quayle 
organization, which is owned by Harpers magazine, a part of the Min- 
neapolis Star-Tribune Co. Quayle, in turn, worked for Sen. Henry Jackson, 
and professed to see a strong Jackson trend developing in Florida. To 
complete this circle of friends, Jackson's chief campaign strategist was Ben 
Wattenberg. Along with Richard Scammon, Wattenberg wrote The Real 
Majority—the book about Middle Americans, their anxieties over crime, 
race and taxes, and the strategy of winning elections by running a centrist 
campaign addressed to this majority. 

The partisan messages of the political political pollers is 
sometimes so slickly packaged that it may be bought unsuspectingly. In 





late April, after President Nixon announced the mining of North Vietnam’s 
harbors and the escalation in the air war, the Opinion Research Cor- 
poration of Princeton, N.J.—visions of ivy walls and tweedy scholars— 
conducted a public opinion survey which produced headlines like this: 

SEVEN OUT OF TEN AMERICANS 

BACK BOMBING OF N. VIETNAM 
Omitted entirely or lost in the fine print of the accounts was the in- 
formation that (a) Opinion Research conducts polls for the White House; 
(b) public support for the President of the United States—any President— 
goes up sharply after any nationally televised announcement of 
presidential action, and (c) the “seven-out-of-ten approval” actually 
consisted of agreement with certain rhetorical passages from the 
President’s speech. 

Both the American Association for Public Opinion Research 
and the National Council on Public Polls have issued a standard set of 
guidelines on “information to be included with the publication of poll 
results.” The first standard in the NCPP list requires “sponsorship of poll, if 
not evident.” Yet the reader had no indication of ORC’s White House 
connection. Moreover, the reader knew nothing of the fees involved. As 
Andrew Glass has reported in The National Journal, Opinion Research 
Corporation billings from Republican clients in 1968 amounted to 
$600,000—some $450,000 from the Nixon campaign. The corporation's 
billings are expected to be about the same for the current Nixon campaign. 


The public, of course is fundamentally | 
affected by the current polling mania... . 
The use of polis by the media is often a 
substitute for thoughtful journalistic 
effort... A newspaper publisher can 
shovel in his national pollster to fill his 


newshole and satisfy himself if not his 
readers that he is "covering" politics. 


For that matter, the major public opinion samplers have 
political leanings that are well known among their colleagues and jour- 
nalists. Republican George Gallup recently accepted a Nixon appointment 
to an advisory post at the United States Information Agency. Louis Harris 
was a poll-taker for John F. Kennedy and is still close to such Democratic 
Party leaders as Lawrence O’Brien. But Harris and Gallup—the Big Two— 
have too much to lose to let their political preference interfere excessively 
with their poll results, or so most students of the polls believe. The polls on 
politics and public affairs may give Harris and Gallup their widest media 
exposure, but they account for only a fraction of their revenues and 
earnings. Louis Harris Associates merged with Donaldson, Lufkin, and 
Jenrette, the Wall Street investment house, in 1970. DLJ’s annual report 
disclosed that Louis Harris Associates have increased its revenues six-fold 
since 1962; the published Harris surveys probably accounted for less than 
one per cent of these revenues. Among Harris private accounts were 14 
banks and 20 financial companies (for a survey of their pension funds and 
decision-making processes) as well as a dozen airline companies, hotels 
and motel chains. 

The third and least understood effect of the political polls is on 
the course of the campaign itself. It is widely believed that a poor showing 
in the polls tends to dry up potential funds for candidates. This happened 
to John Lindsay during the primaries, but not to McGovern or even to 
Wilbur Mills; hence, other factors—devotion to the candidate, good 
organization—clearly play a part. Politicians also watch the polls—their 
own private surveys as well as the published polls—for guides to campaign 
strategy. Reading the polls, the Democrats this year see their chances tied 
to registering young voters; Nixon’s New York strategists hope to win the 
state by increasing the Republican share of the Jewish vote, which the polls 
say has been slipping from the Democrats. But while the candidates and 
the contributors follow the polls, it is not at all certain that the public does. 
The average newspaper reader is more likely to be reading the baseball or 
race results than the polls—according, that is, to some polls. 

There is one other way in which the political polls may deceive 
the consumer. The public opinion analysts operate in a gray area between 
social science research and journalism. They use statistics, computers and 
other objective tools of analysis; but they are also producing under 
deadlines and with an eye to good copy. For a visitor to watch a major 
political poll being produced can be instructive. The carefully trained 
interviewers have fanned out into the randomly selected homes, the 

(continued on page 16) 
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The Preening... 


continued from page 1. 


Bill Ulmstead, an assistant managing editor who won high praise four years 
ago for his handling of the Chicago convention story. But Mike O’Neill, the 
managing editor, and Jerry Greene, the Washington bureau chief, were 
very much in evidence. All three handed out assignments, frequently 
conflicting. “It’s a miracle things got done as smoothly as they did,” said 
one News reporter. Some Washington Post reporters got an unexpected 
bonanza from the executive glut. When they arrived at the Miami airport 
on Saturday morning, they were met by a chauffeured limousine sent by 
Publisher Kay Graham. The reporters were overwhelmed by their em- 
ployer’s munificence until they learned that Mrs. Graham had thought Ben 
Bradlee, the Post's executive editor, was on the plane. 


In the long, empty, tedious hours of Thursday night, a young 
man with a droopy mustache materialized on the convention floor. 
Claiming to be a Marine deserter, he said he was going to turn himself in to 
the convention to dramatize the need for amnesty to draft resisters and 
deserters. With very little else to report, newsmen flocked around him and 
soon the networks were beaming his words out across a waiting nation. But 
John Hart, a cool, droll CBS floorman, remained skeptical. “How are you 
going to turn yourself in here?” he asked. “You don’t have the convention’s 
attention yet. You’re only on CBS-TV now.” When the deserter couldn't 
come up with a convincing explanation, Hart said, “Well, Walter, it’s 
obvious that this man has come here to get our attention.” 


Obviously a lot of people came to Miami Beach primarily to get 
television’s attention. Once again, television was not just the Medium, not 
just the Message, but the Prime Mover of it all. Because of the prohibitive 
costs, the networks had pared their gargantuan staffs down a bit, but they 
were still immense by any standards—500 for CBS, 450 each for NBC and 
ABC. And everywhere one looked, the floormen’s headsets, like the an- 
tennae of giant praying mantises, sprouted above the chaos. Sometimes the 
networks seemed to be crawling all over each other. Rung in for an in- 
terview with Oklahoma Senator Fred Harris, John Hart found himself 
stranded yards away and by the time he could scramble back to the 
Senator, NBC’s Doug Kiker was interviewing Harris. “Well, let’s see if we 
can listen in,” Hart said gamely. 

But more often it was the other way around: the news sources 
competing for a moment of television time. To his everlasting credit, CBS’ 
Roger Mudd obviously resented this reversal of the natural order of things. 
Beginning an interview with Jay Rockefeller, the West Virginia guber- 
natorial candidate, he explained that Rockefeller’s press secretary had 
thrust a card into his hand noting that his client would be available for an 
interview. Rockefeller, obviously annoyed by this frank discussion of the 
way these things were arranged, offered some disclaimer, but Mudd nailed 
him again: “You have an energetic press secretary.” And Dan Schorr, of 
the same network, did an even more devastating job on Sen. Eugene 
McCarthy. Schorr reported that McCarthy had contacted the podium on 
Tuesday night to see if he could speak about the party’s platform and, 
when asked what plank he wanted to speak on, replied “Oh, I don’t know. 
What do you have going around midnight?” Schorr, permitting himself the 
shadow of a smile, commented, “Maybe he thought it was a talk show.” 

Yet the tele-newsmen’s attitude toward their extraordinary role 
seemed, at best, ambivalent. They expressed open amusement, even 
disdain, for the rank publicity seekers trying to force themselves onto the 
tube (notably the three or four unknowns who insisted or futile can- 
didacies for the vice-presidential nomination Thursday night). But when 
the McGovern people let the vice-presidential nominating speeches and a 
long fight over reform of the party structure push the acceptance speeches 
out of prime time and deep into the early morning hours, the TV men 
seemed not only aghast at this political miscalculation but almost per- 
sonally affronted. “They've blown a chance to get free TV time,” Cronkite 
said peevishly. “From now on they're going to have to start paying for it.” 


We have all gotten used to the notion that television molds the 
story it covers, but now we are being asked to go a step further and accept 
the journalist as unabashed participant in politics. Ever since Norman 
Mailer showed us how compelling such reporting can be, the line between 
the two functions has been gradually melting. But, more than ever before, 
this convention was crawling with participant-observers. 

Jimmy Breslin and Jack Newfield, both longtime McGovern 


supporters and advisers, were full-fledged members of the New York 
delegation while they covered the convention (Breslin for Newsday, 
Newfield for The Village Voice). Their reporting, as always, was vivid, but 
in this unusually open convention, at which even most caucuses were open 
to the press, it is doubtful that they gave us anything a more conventional 
reporter couldn't have gotten. (According to one report, Breslin shouted 
“no press, no press” at a caucus on charter reform Thursday night, but was 
voted down.) Breslin did tell us explicitly how he felt about Bella Abzug 
and Gloria Steinem (“irrelevant”), most reformers (“elitists who would 
rather prove a point than win an election”) and the minority plank which 
called for a $6,500-a-year income guarantee (“I would rather run for office 
with homicide arrests on my record than speak in Massapequa Park about 
that”). But he could have passed on those incisive judgments from a seat in 
the press gallery if not from a desk in Garden City. Sam Kaplan, a regular 
contributor to The Village Voice, was a New York alternate delegate and 
the Voice assigned him to watch Breslin. The result was an acid put-down 
which depicted the “parajournalist” scribbling his Newsday columns on 
yellow legal pads, dispensing radio and television interviews, seeking 
McGovern interviews for his journalist friends, scrawling dozens of 
autographs for celebrity-hunting delegates, missing key votes but then 
bellowing his anger at breakaway reformers in the New York delegation. 

There were others too, of course: Pete Hamill, a close friend of 
McGovern delegate Shirley MacLaine and a sometimes McGovern adviser 
himself, wrote convention columns for New York magazine; and Gloria 
Steinem, who ran and lost as a Chisolm delegate, was there nonetheless 
(on a Newsweek press pass)—partly in her role as a freelance journalist and 
Ms. founder, partly as a feminist activist, and finally as nominator of Sissy 
Farenthold. 

Inevitably, the question is raised: can we trust participants/ 
partisans to put the facts before their cause? In his first Voice piece after 
returning from Miami Beach, Newfield wrote “I will break my back 
campaigning for him (McGovern).” But to Newfield’s credit, he added— 
“without illusions.” And he went on to note many of the Senator’s flaws— 
“not tough-minded or urban enough,” “does not really understand 
economics,” “his statement on keeping a residual ground force in Thailand 
was unforgivable.” Newfield, it appears, will not let his cause blind him to 
the facts. But the road of the partisan-reporter is lined with seductions and 
those less tough-minded may well succumb. 


A special problem in this regard was raised on the convention’s 
last day when the American Newspaper Guild endorsed McGovern’s 
candidacy. Charles A. Perlik, Jr., the union’s president, appeared in the 
press room at McGovern headquarters to say that for the first time in its 
40-year history the guild was endorsing a presidential candidate. He said: 
“the war goes on, the rich get richer, the poor stay poor—these compelling 
human pressures pushed The Newspaper Guild off the thin illusory edge 
of neutralism and into the arena where the battle will be fought...George 
McGovern sounds the best beat we can march to.” Perlik’s announcement 
promptly drew sharp opposition from many reporters covering the con- 
vention. Haynes Johnson of The Washington Post began circulating a 
petition among reporters in Miami Beach expressing “the strongest 
possible disapproval” of the Guild’s action. It went on: “We in the press are 
suspect enough these days for our presumed bias. Today’s action only 
feeds on these feelings. We intend to fight it.” Perlik said the Guild’s break 
with tradition was authorized by its convention in San Juan, Puerto Rico, in 
June. Guild members there voted 201 to 148 not to endorse McGovern 
themselves but then voted 226 to 124 to authorize the executive board to 
endorse a candidate. The board then voted 14-to-0 to back McGovern. 
(For another look at the Guild, see page 4.) 


The favorite journalistic watering hole was the Poodle Lounge 
at the Fontainebleau, long-renowned for its high-priced prostitutes. One of 
the hookers exchanged maledictions with Germaine Greer, who was 
covering the convention for Harper's. Greer accused the hooker of 
demeaning womankind; the hooker accused Miss Greer of spoiling the 
action. Norman Mailer, covering for Life, did some of his drinking 
downstairs in the Boom-Boom Room; one night he lost his notebook 
which, he vehemently told a waitress, contained “important information.” 
The hotel bars generally closed at 3 A.M., after which the insomniacs and 
the big boozers made the “circuit” to the Forge which closed at 4; the Place 
for Steak which closed at 5; and Big Daddy’s which seemingly stayed open 
for ever. One seminar in advanced journalism—including Jimmy Breslin; 
Nora Ephron, the Esquire columnist; Marty Nolan and Ellen Goodman of 
The Boston Globe; Lynn Sherr, covering the convention for the Saturday 
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Review; and half the Detroit Free Press bureau—finally adjourned at Big 
Daddy's about 7 A.M. Friday. Some reporters entertained more elegantly. 
Bill Buckley, the columnist who was doing a convention stint for NBC's 
“Today” show, invited notables to cruise on his yacht. Joe Alsop gave a 
buffet luncheon at a Spanish-style hacienda he and some friends rented 
near Key Biscayne. Others preferred to do their drinking more privately. 
Russell Baker of The New York -Times; Nancy Dickerson, a syndicated TV 
commentator, and Patrick Oliphant, editorial cartoonist for The Denver 
Post, spent Sunday night consuming a bottle of brandy in Oliphant’s suite 
while the cartoonist drew pictures of Hubert Humphrey screwing a yelping 
Democratic donkey. 


Many women left Miami seething at the coverage they and 
their issues got from most of the press. The New York Times came in for 
,; some of the sharpest criticism. The only woman in the Times’ large con- 
vention contingent was Nan Robertson, a last-minute replacement for an ill 
Charlotte Curtis. Robertson did one light piece for the family /style page 
largely about what the female delegates were wearing and a more serious 
wrapup for the news pages late in the week. But the Times virtually ignored 
the debate on the abortion plank, the most important issue to many women 
at the convention. In contrast, Ellen Goodman of The Boston Globe and 
Myra McPherson of The Washington Post both did long pieces on the 
abortion question which won high praise from women in Miami. Vera 
Glaser of the Knight chain also won applause for her coverage of women’s 
issues. 

But what‘annoyed the women—and many men—most was the 
snide commentary of Teddy White and Eric Severeid. On Monday night, 
they carried on a seemingly endless colloquy about the “quota system” 
which guaranteed representation of women, young people, blacks and 
other minorities at the convention. Both men made very clear that they 
didn’t like it. “It grates on me,” said White. “The principle is almost against 
the very principle of the country,” said Severeid. “How far can you carry 
reasonable representation?” asked White, who also talked skeptically 
about “the nylon revolution.” Severeid asked: “Who's going to represent 
the left-handed Lithuanians?” 


Cassie Mackin of NBC, the first woman ever to serve as a 
network floor reporter at a convention, drew a lot of attention. And all that 
attention apparently nettled CBS. So on Wednesday, CBS gave a field 
promotion to Michelle Clark. The next day, as she finished an interview 
with Sen. Mike Gravel, Cronkite held her on the air while he said, 
“Michelle, you know, the highest honor that can come to a CBS reporter is 
to be named a CBS correspondent. That honor came to you yesterday. I 
want to congratulate you.” Michelle smiled and said, “Thank you, Walter.” 


One result of the reforms in delegate selection was a paucity of 
celebrities or even well-known faces among Democrats on the floor. So 
roles were reversed, with neophyte delegates gawking at press celebrities. 
Until Ted Kennedy’s arrival the final night, the only real star quality in the 
hall was among such “journalists” as Norman Mailer, Gloria Steinem, 
Germaine Greer, Arthur Miller (covering for Esquire) and Irving Wallace 
(covering for the Chicago Sun-Times). Familiar video faces like CBS’ Dan 
Rather or NBC’s Doug Kiker drew knots of autograph seekers. Some 
political figures got into the hall on press passes, among them California 
Congressman Jess Unruh and Los Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty, who sported 
credentials from California radio stations. Jerry Rubin and Abbie Hoff- 
man also masqueraded as reporters. Hoffman told everyone he was 
covering for Popular Mechanics and Rubin said he was there for Mad 
magazine. Actually, they got credentials for a book they are writing on 
Miami (and presumably as-part of a deal with the Democrats to save their 
fire for the Republicans later in the summer). Warren Beatty got in with a 
camera stand pass and strip teaser Liz Renay, who took off her clothes 
nightly at a burlesque house a few blocks from the hall, showed up one day 
in a plunging sequined gown and a press pass dangling between her ample 
breasts. She told reporters she was filming a documentary and, sure 
enough, she was accompanied by a young man with a camera. But most of 
his film’ seemed to be of Liz. 


There weren't many “scoops” available at this relatively news- 
less convention. One of the few was scored by Tom Pettit of NBC in an 
interview with William T. Jones, a South Carolina delegate. Jones said he 
’ had been in the Governor’s mansion in Charleston some weeks before 
when McGovern spoke to a group of South Carolina delegates there and 
allegedly said he was prepared to go to Hanoi to “beg” for the return of 
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American prisoners of war. In fact, Jones recalled, “I was the one who used 
the word ‘beg’ in asking the question. It wasn’t McGovern’s word. It was 
mine.” We haven't seen that anywhere else. 


Time asked photographer David Douglas Duncan to cover the 
convention, but Duncan said he couldn’t do it without his special prismatic 
camera, which happened to be at his home in Nice, France. So Time flew 
Duncan to Nice, where he picked up the camera, and then back to Miami. 
But when Duncan took a look at the convention proceedings, he decided 
that the camera angle he had in mind wouldn't be suitable. He wound up 
taking “only a couple” of pictures, none of them for publication. Asked 
why he couldn’t have used an ordinary camera, Duncan said there were 
already too many people doing that. 


There was so little news at the convention that even rumors 
about news conferences made news. On Tuesday night, CBS reported that 
Dick Drayne, Ted Kennedy’s press secretary, had called a press con- 
ference in Hyannisport at 11 P.M.—naturally setting off speculation that 
Kennedy might be shifting his position on the vice presidency. Nearly an 
hour later, Pierre Salinger, a Kennedy confidant now a high-ranking 
McGovern aide, put the rumor to rest. He explained that reporters in 
Hyannisport, hungry for a scrap from the Kennedy table, had been 
badgering Drayne all day to hold a news conference. Drayne kept insisting 
he had nothing to say. Finally, several reporters said they would be down at 
a Hyannisport “fish house” at 11 P.M. and invited Drayne to join them. 
When he accepted, an overzealous UPI reporter bashed out a bulletin 
saying Drayne had called a press conferenc.e 


Many who watched the networks got the impression that the 
solemn oracles at CBS—particularly Eric Severeid and Teddy White— 
didn’t much care for McGovern’s style. But over at NBC, the puckish team 
of David Brinkley and John Chancellor often found it difficult to disguise 
their sympathy with the new wave. One evening Chancellor was describing 
the party’s financial difficulties and said, “So, if you're a millionaire and 
want to give money to George McGovern...Ooops, David, am I violating 
some sort of FCC regulation?” 

Brinkley: Yes, you are. 

Chancellor: I retract that. 

They were both smiling broadly throughout. 


Roger Mudd got only two votes for the vice-presidency, but I 
suspect he would get many more for his deft, literate floor work and his 
incredible staying power. At 4 A.M. Tuesday, trying to fight his way 
through to Bill Singer, the Illinois insurgent, he finally gave up with this: 
“I'm afraid I can’t reach Singer now. He’s engaged in some kind of 
parliamentary fandango and he doesn’t want to lose the beat.” It was like a 
weary pitcher whipping a hard slider over the outside corner in the 21st 
inning. 


Before the convention, when fears of street confrontations 
were stirring, some reforters worried that this might lead to another 
Chicago-style press debacle: reporters harrassed, beaten or arrested and 
often languishing in jail, without lawyers or bail, while deadlines passed. 
To prevent this, the Reporters’ Committee for Freedom of the Press, a 
Washington-based newsmen’s organization, set up a Press Legal Defense 
and Complaint Center in Miami Beach and worked out standardized bail, 
arraignment and representation procedures with the courts and police. 
None of this proved necessary this time because no reporter was arrested. 
But the Reporters’ Committee has been asked to establish the same system 
at the Republican convention this month—when street action seems more 
likely. 


One of the worst flubs of the week was the television coverage 
of the vote on the women’s challenge to the South Carolina delegation, 
which the McGovern forces lost by a surprisingly large margin. Both CBS 
and NBC were slow in grasping what was going on. What was going on, to 
be sure, was frighteningly complex: a McGovern maneuver to make sure 
that the vote did not fall into the “twilight zone” between the absolute 
majority.of delegates at the convention and the majority of those eligible 
to vote on that issue. If it had, the stop-McGovern forces could have raised 


two crucial procedural questions—who could vote and what constituted a_ 
majority—at that time. The McGovern camp wanted to delay any vote on 
those questions until the California challenge, where its comparative 
strength would have been greater. Thus, when the vote got dangerously 
close to the twilight zone, Richard Stearns, the McGovern vote counter in 
the command trailer, flashed instructions to key delegation leaders in the 
hall, who then reduced their “aye” votes accordingly. 

CBS and NBC both reported these sudden defections, but ap- 
peared puzzled as to what had caused them. Cronkite seemed particularly 
hoodwinked. Both networks began talking about a surprisingly large 
setback for McGovern which could erode his strength on subsequent 
votes, particularly the crucial California challenge. Gary Hart and Frank 
Mankiewicz, McGovern’s top stretegists, undoubtedly contributed to the 
misinterpretation. To avoid feminist retaliation, they flatly denied any 
shenanigans and soberly conceded they had suffered a defeat. Hart must 
have had particular difficulty suppressing a smile as Mike Wallace pressed 
him over and over again to account for the setback and to assess its im- 
plications. 


Over at the New York Times bureau, the South Carolina story 
caused a major flap. R.W. Apple, the Times national political corres- 
pondent, did an impressive job from the start on the parliamentary 
maneuvers. In a wrapup-for the Monday paper, he spelled out the full 
complexities of the procedural issues to be fought out that night. After the 
South Carolina vote, he filed a new lead for his Tuesday morning “con- 
vention notes” column explaining just what had happened. But when he 
picked up his late edition the next morning, he found the new lead hadn't 
been used. He flew into a rage. Some eyewitnesses say he quit. Apple says 
he only “threatened to quit,” but concedes that he was “the most upset I 
have ever been since I’ve been on the paper.” Some Timesmen suspected 
that the piece had been killed because Times editors in New York had 
been watching Cronkite and believed him instead of their own reporter. 
Gene Roberts, the Times’ national editor, flatly denies this. He says he 
called New York for an explanation and was told the new lead had been 
killed by the “bullpen” (the newsroom high-command) because it partially 
duplicated sections in both Max Frankel’s lead story and a sidebar on the 
South Carolina vote by Warren Weaver. (It did, but the Apple story had far 
more detail.) Bob Crandall, the bullpen editor who made the kill, offers the 
same explanation. But the Times apparently felt sufficiently embarrassed 
to run Apple’s piece as a section of his “convention notes” the next 
morning. Mollified, Apple went back to work. 


EB SOe 


When two black separatists were arrested with guns outside 
McGovern’s hotel, Joe Volz of the Washington Daily News knew he had a 
story his paper would banner in its final Red Line edition. After getting a 
fast eyewitness fill from a Scripps-Howard colleague and checking with the 
police and Secret Service, he got on the phone to Washington. But City 
Editor Stan Felder said, “Dick Hollander (the News’ editor) just announced 
the paper is ceasing publication today.” Volz thought to himself “Hell, 
we've still got two hours before deadline. Why not take a couple of grafs 
and send it down?” Then he realized he didn’t have a newspaper any more. 
Within 24 hours, The Evening Star (which absorbed its only afternoon 
competition to become the Star-News) hired Felder, Volz, a few other 
reporters and two photographers. But most of the paper’s 600 employees 
abruptly found themselves in that pool of unemployed labor George 
McGovern was promising to do something about. 


For those able to get up by—or stay up until—8:40 A.M., NBC’s 
“Today” show offered the badinage of Bill Buckley (“What you saw last 
night was a sort of semi-hysterical rejection of most the the axioms of a free 
society”) and John Kenneth Galbraith (“I don’t really have the same 
aversion to ideas as Bill has”). BB opposed busing and supported the war, 
JKB did the opposite, but the predictability of their observations was miti- 
gated somewhat by the unlikely setting for their debate: the terrace of the 
Fontainebleau Hotel. Frank McGee was the referee and he laughed 
bravely when Galbraith remarked that “what really keeps these con- 
ventions going is . . . all this enormous television stake here, with all these 


' cameras, these vans, this equipment. You people really have to do 


something to keep the convention alive or you have no justification.” 


Editor's note: Like Meade Esposito, J. Anthony Lukas watched the con- 
vention on television. Reporting from Miami was provided by William 
Woodward, (MORE'’s) publisher, and numerous other journalists on the 
scene. 
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Editor’s note: Postal rates may not seem the most com- 
pelling of topics, but the battle over them in Washington 
this summer could mean life or death for scores of the 
country’s magazines. Ostensibly, the debate is between all 
magazines and the Postal Service over the size and kind of 
second-class rate increase that will be forthcoming. In 
recent weeks, however, the focus has shifted to the fight 
between the mass circulation magazines, led by the 
Magazine Publishers Association and Time Inc., and the 
newly-formed Committee for Diversity of the Press, a 
group of small magazines (total circulation: 900,000) that 
includes Atlas, Clear Creek, Human Events, The Nation, 
The New Republic, The New York Review of Books, The 
Progressive, Rolling Stone, Transaction /Society, The 
Washington Monthly and The Writer. (MORE) is also a 
member of the committee and we recognize that we risk a 
charge of being self-serving in publishing the following 
article. We do so, nevertheless, in the belief that the 
author, who is publisher of The New Republic, makes a 
case that stands on its merits. 





The recent decision by the Postal Service putting into effect a second-class 
rate increase of 127 per cent over the next five years, if allowed to stand, 
clearly means that scores of magazines will die. The arithmetic could not 
be more plain. At The New Republic, our postage bill would jump from 
$100,000 to $227,000 in that period. Time Inc., the nation’s largest 
magazine publisher, estimates that for Time alone the increase would be a 
staggering $25 million. Everyone in the magazine business is against in- 
creases of those proportions. But publishers of small magazines are begin- 
ning to make long overdue distinctions in the general complaint— 
specifically, that whatever the size of the hike ultimately decided upon, it 
will affect them much more severely than the mass magazines. 

Deploring the increase, Tom Wicker quite correctly observed 
in The New York Times July 19 that its “impact on the flow of ideas and 
opinion in America is likely to be catastrophic, for it is precisely upon 
smaller, usually less profitable publications that it will impose the heaviest 
burden. . .This is not a question of party or ideology. Right-wing publica- 
tions will suffer from these rate increases as quickly as those of the left. . . 
Aside, moreover, from the political, economic and social commentary, as 
Herman Wouk put it to Congress on behalf of writers and artists: ‘Much of 
the best contemporary literature—poetry, fiction, criticism and scholarly 
work—is published in the very magazines that will be the earliest victims of 
the scheduled second-class rate increases’.” 

The Magazine Publishers Association and Time Inc. have 
mounted a fierce lobbying effort against the increases, which is all well and 
good. But they steadfastly insist that all magazines be considered equally, 


which is absurd and always has been. For years, the country’s big 
magazines—which are the only ones the MPA and Time Inc. seek to 
save—have been permitted by the Post Office to indulge in what amounts 
to nothing less than an unfair trade practice: the selling of subscriptions at 
cut rates of up to 50 per cent. While Time Inc. wrings its hands in 
testimony before Rep. Morris K. Udall (D., Ariz;) and his House sub- 
committee on postal service, out go thousands of coupons offering sub- 
scriptions to Time for 14 cents a week, a saving of 13 cents on the regular 
subscription rate. Millions of readers of Life and Sports Illustrated, also 
Time Inc. publications, get similar deals, as.do subscribers to dozens of 
other mass circulation magazines. Ladies’ Home Journal, for example, 
regularly sells 12 monthly issues for $5.94, but you can get your sub- 
scription for as little as $2.97. Clearly, as James Storrow, editor and 
publisher of The Nation, puts it: “The big magazines are fighting for their 
profits; we’re fighting for our lives.” 

What has caused the second-class rate crisis is the Postal 
Reorganization Act of 1970. From the beginning of the postal service, back 
with Ben Franklin, there had been a strong public service feature to the 
Post Office. In 1968, however, Larry O’Brien, his talents then rusting in the 
office of Postmaster General, detected cracks in the postal edifice that he 
claimed foretold impending collapse. He convinced a number of legislators 
that unless something dramatic was done soon—modernization of 
buildings, rational labor policies, automation—there would be a lot of dead 
letters. The Post Office had to be converted into a profit-making, efficient 
business. Representative Udall led the way in the House, backed by the 
Citizens Committee for Postal Reform, whose ranks were swelled by the 
big publishers. In 1970, a new, semi-independent postal service was 
created. Congress got out of the rate-making business, leaving that to an 
independent Postal Rate Commission. Each class of postage—first, second, 
third and fourth—was to pay for itself, and in the case of general magazines 
in second class, this would be accomplished within five years. This meant 
that the public service subsidy of second-class for magazines, now about 
$68 million per year, would be eliminated by 1977. 


“a are you publishers so upset about the rise in second-class 
postage rates?” a number of congressmen asked during the hearings this 
summer. “ After all, second-class postage is only five percent of your costs. 
Everything else goes up—salaries, paper, printing.” The answer is that 
nothing else goes up that fast and that the magazines face a government 
monopoly. The MPA has proposed restricting increases to six per cent a 
year. This idea would, however, emasculate the Rate Commission’s 
directive to make all classes pay, does not recognize the special problems 
of the small magazines, and preserves the status quo on second-class 
regulations favorable to large magazines. The Committee for Diversity of 
the Press wants, first of all, rate rollbacks for qualifying publications. 
Second, we propose changes in eligibility for second-class privileges to 





eliminate the unfair trade practice of the mass magazines, the half-price 
subscription offer. 

The present second-class regulations are a rabbit warren of 
special interests built up over the years by the folks who had the clout to 
get them. In our special interest, the Committee for Diversity of the Press 
at first took the tack that yet another second-class category might be 
established by law, based on such factors as (a) low circulation (say, under 
200,000); (b) high editorial to advertising ratio, say 70 per cent to 30 per 
cent; and (c) no cut-rate subscriptions beyond 25 per cent. These ideas 
were circulated to members and supporters in May and drew fast and 
hostile reaction from the MPA and Time Inc. In brief, the committee 
gradually came to see that while special postal consideration would cér- 
tainly help their prospects for survival, additional measures had to be 
considered affecting the whole rationale of magazine publishing, especially 
in the subscription field. Otherwise, while the cost of second-class mailing 
might be stabilized, the problem of simply staying in business would not be 
solved if second-class regulations continued to allow mass magazines to sell 
subscriptions for “nominal” prices, the losses in subscription costs being 
covered by advertising sales. We proposed that magazines that did not sell 
at half-price, as now qualify for second-class privileges, should be eligible 
for additional postal breaks. 

Since this proposal actually has more potential impact on what 
kind of magazines will prosper or survive than the second-class postal rates 
themselves, the MPA was quite aroused. Steve Kelly, president of the 
organization, telephoned to denounce our program as “divisive,” and 
asked for a meeting in Washington June 1 to review the situation. (The 
MPA has 156 members, with 400 magazines, representing 85 to 90 percent 
of total magazine advertising; 42 of these magazines represent over 70 per 
cent of magazine subscriptions.) Kelly also sent out letters to members of 
the Committee for Diversity of the Press, saying that its views “could only 
serve to drive a wedge into the magazine business and into the efforts of all 
publishers of all types of magazines and newspapers [since only 6 percent 
of newspapers are sent by second-class, this is not a big issue for them, 
except for The Wall Street Journal). It could serve to mitigate against your 
best interests. Therefore, we would hope you would withdraw your support 
and in turn lend your support to the movement of the entire press....” 

As Kelly waged his assault through the mails, Time Inc. carried 
on over the telephone, in the person of Bernard M. Auer, vice president for 
magazines. The concern of Time Inc. was the suggestion about tampering 
with the second-class regulations—the zone system, charges for advertising 
pages, and the elimination of 50 per cent subscriptions. In a conversation 
with Ed Skillin, publisher of Commonweal and president of the Committee 
for Diversity of the Press, Auer reportedly said that Time Inc. was “con- 
tacting every congressman and devoting full time to the effort. If all 
magazines work together we can hold off any further rises; if the small 
magazines push for a formula like yours, Time Inc. will fight it tooth and 
nail and Congress will not mitigate the schedule for anyone.” Mr. Auer also 
called me and I sent a summary of his views to the members of the 
Committee and to the members of Udall’s subcommittee. 

Another Time Inc. official, Chapin Carpenter, also joined the 
letter-writing crusade and James Storrow’s reply him was included in the 
June 14 testimony: “Our circulation is, as you know, very small in contrast 
to yours, and we are not therefore in a position to obtain, proportionately, 
the advertising whch you receive, and which accounts for the major 
portion of your revenue. Our income, by contrast, is almost entirely 
restricted to the sale of subscriptions to our readers. One can quite ac- 
curately say that we are in different businesses, so far as our major source 
of funds is concerned; for us, they derive from the sale of magazines to 
readers, for you, from the sale of readership to advertisers. I do not say this 
pejoratively at all, and claim no special virtue in being small; it is a simple 
statement of fact.” 

The meeting with Steve Kelly in Washington did nothing to 
assure me that the MPA would decide to support any of our points. I 
proposed at this meeting a special postal break for publications with not 
over 500,000 circulation, a 40 per cent advertising to editorial ratio, and no 
half-price offers. The MPA view, as expressed by Kelly, was to hold down 
the yearly percentage increase if possible (which would also require 
legislation) and maintain the status quo. So the Committee for Diversity of 
the Press proceeded with its separate testimony, which I gave on June 14. 
In essence, what I said was this: 

@Simplify zone regulations (which now favor the mass cir- 
culation magazines) by allowing all magazines that qualify for second-class 
postal privileges to mail the first 250,000 copies weekly, bi-weekly or 
monthly from one entry point for 1.5 cents per copy over the next ten 
years. This rate would cover editorial matter and up to 50 per cent in 
advertising pages for all zones, as opposed to 75 per cent now. 

e@Close once and for all the postal loophole that allows 
magazines with heavy advertising to offer half-rate subscriptions, raising 


the numbers five per cent a year until the cut-rate limit is 75 per cent. 

The big magazines continue to reject these proposals, led by 
Time Inc., which has dragooned its editorial hands into the propanganda 
battle. A year ago, Life fired the opening salvo in a full-page editorial. So 
far this year, Time’s Press section has attacked the postal increase three 
times (January 10, February 28 and June 19). The June 19 issue also carried 
an essay on the matter. All of these exercises adhere strictly to the com- 
pany line. I was telephoned twice by a Time reporter to get my views on 
the rate increases and what's to be done about them, but not a word of 
mine filtered into the final story. “I think upon reflection that we might 
have made a case for the smaller magazines,” says one embarrassed Time 
writer, who along with several of his colleagues reports that everything had 
to be checked “on the 34th floor.” 

The rest of the press has been more fair-minded—particularly 
Newsweek and The New York Times—but the battle is far from over. The 
Udall hearings are likely to continue into the fall and much more will be 
heard before new legislation, if any, is drawn up. One possibility is a bill 
introduced by Sen. Gaylord Nelson (D., Wisc.) that would limit second- 
class postage increases for small publications. He would prohibit the Postal 
Service from imposing any per piece surcharges on second-class matter 
(newspapers and periodicals) and provide that the first 250,000 copies of 
each issue of a publication mailed under second-class rates be charged the 
rate that existed on June 1 of this year. This legislation, if adopted, would 
certainly help solve the problems of the small magazines. The formula is 
slightly different than our committee’s, but nonetheless would be highly 
welcome. It does not touch on such matters as the 50 per cent cut-rate 
subscription, however, which the committee will probably pursue later this 
year through Ralph Nader’s Center for the Study of Responsive Law and 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

In sum, the Committee for Diversity of the Press has thorough 
discussions with its members and participation in the public debates on the 
question of equal access to the mails at reasonable rates and equal terms of 
economic engagement identified the real problems, that is, the stacked 
second-class deck that favors mass magazines. The public service subsidy 
needs to be retained in a carefully limited way if there is to be a diverse 
magazine press, if the magazine minnows are to survive in the same 
economic seas as the mass magazine sharks. We hope that in the end 
Congress will be responsive to the distinctions we have drawn and to the 
traditions of the Post Office, and that the Nelson bill or something similar 
will soon be the law of the land. 


continued from page 8 


journalism, in that the question of the origins of the war was. the most 
pressing of our time and yet no editor assigned it). Is Sheehan’s enterprise 
in this seen as less enterprise than that which went into at least half of the 
Pulitzers? And were the papers that easy to come by? After all no one else 
came up with them. In a way, the Pulitzer for the Times is confirmation 
that there is a double standard of integrity, one for reporters, one for news- 
paper executives. It is unthinkable for a reporter like Sheehan, knowing of 
the papers, not to want to publish them, Yet, by the standards of the 
Pulitzer jury, it is clearly thinkable for news executives not to want to 
publish. Why else recognize their “courage”? (Indeed, for the world of 
journalism to have known that the Times had had a shot at the papers and 
turned them down would have destroyed the reputation of every executive 
there.) 

Much has been said, of course, about the Pentagon Papers 
simply being “handed” to Neil Sheehan. Yet even for someone like myself 
who does not know the details of the Sheehan-Ellsberg relationship—a 
relationship that remains secret because the Justice Department now 
hovers above—there is considerable evidence of Sheehan’s legwork. Ten 
years of dedication to one story, in fact. Moverover, it was an unusual bit 
of legwork that led to the war crimes essay in the first place. Sheehan had 
been given a book to review, a book on war crimes by Mark Lane, and the 
whole thing had smelled wrong. So he took the trouble to do a few things 
that neither Lane nor his publisher had bothered to do. He dug into the 
book and checked out fact after fact.. And when he was through he had 
demonstrated that much in the book was simply not true. By turning a 
hook review into an investigative piece, Sheehan began the chain of events 
that led ultimately to the Pentagon Papers. From Bigart, he had developed 
a very good nose for fraud, and he has used it well. 








A Bad Year... 
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correct cross-checks have been applied, the computers have digested the 
figures and punched out yards of impressive tapes. And now a young man 
in blue jeans is toting up the Nixon-McGovern figures on a single sheet of 
scratch paper. . . The senior analyst looking over his shoulder, doesn’t 
think the totals seem “right”. . . Not enough “weighting” has been given to 
the under-thirty voters. ..A change in the weight percentage. . .a new total 
for the candidates. . .and a result that feels “right.” But is it science? In- 
tuition? Or a little of both, held together by the fudge factor? It is as if the 
final.assembly of a mighty 747 jumbo jet had been done with some lick, spit 
and scotch tape. 


Sometimes, the survey flies; other times, experience and 
academic investigators take their toll. The term “backlash” is firmly fixed 
in the political history of the 1960s. Large numbers of whites, various polls 
reported, were angered about blacks who were getting “everything.” Civil 
rights leaders were advised to cool their demands. But when Professors 
Thomas Pettigrew of Harvard and Michael Ross of MIT went back through 
the “evidence” for the backlash effect, they found the polls had been 
inadequate in key respects. One 1964 poll, according to Ross, asked whites 
if their attitudes towards blacks had changed in the last year—but 
neglected to look into attitudes in the years before. “The alleged ‘backlash’ 
did not show up in the Brooke-Peabody senate race in Massachusetts, nor 
in the Goldwater-Johnson race,” says Ross. Even after the Watts riots, the 
percentage of whites who thought blacks were moving “too fast” did not 
change from the percentage before Watts. Ross concludes that the notion 
of a backlash was “a media and poll creation....” 


Ross thinks something similiar is at work in 1972. For one, he 
suggests, the polls and the political columnists exaggerated George 
Wallace’s strength in 1968 and may be doing the same again in 1972. For 
example, a close study of Wallace voter trends shows that sex differences 
are more important than racial attitudes: twice as many men voted for 
Wallace as women, a little-remarked fact which some researchers suspect 
may be related to Wallace’s semi-violent, aggressive rhetoric. The 
suspicion may be wrong; still, it is the kind of intriguing lead that could 
freshen political reporting and polling—if only the handicappers could get 
away from their chartmaking and snapshot-taking. 


But don't bet on it. The day after George McGovern’s ac- 
ceptance speech in Miami Beach, the newspapers were carrying the Gallup 
Poll showing Nixon leading McGovern 53 per cent to 37 per cent in the 
first “trial heat.” 


(HELLBOX] 
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Meanwhile, rumors are circulating that talk of the impending merger has 
prompted feelers to Missner from other prospective buyers. Missner, 
who evaded (MORE's) phone calls, is said to be sufficiently discouraged 
by the outcome of the strike to have told a reporter he would sell to 
anyone who met his price. 


Newsmen’s Privilege (cont'd) 


In its recent 5-4 decision in the case involving New York Times 
reporter Earl Caldwell, and two related cases, the U.S. Supreme Court 
rejected the notion that the confidentiality of news sources and informo- 
tion is protected by the First Amendment. “We cannot accept the argu- 
ment,” wrote Justice Byron White in the majority opinion, “that the public 
interest in possible future news cbout crime from undisclosed, unverified 
sources must take precedence over the public interest in pursuing and 
prosecuting those crimes reported to the press.” 

This chilling blow to press freedoms was tempered in two 
ways, however. First, in a concurring opinion, Justice Lewis Powell em- 
phasized "the limited nature of the Court's holding,” declaring that news- 
men ore not “without constitutional rights with respect to the gathering 


of news or in safeguarding their sources.” Some lawyers believe that 
Powell was indicating that he might well vote differently the next time 
the newsmen’s privilege issue comes before the Court. Second, the ma- 
jority opinion stated, ‘the Congress has freedom to determine whether a 
statutory newsmen’s privilege is necessary and desirable and to fashion 
standards and rules os narrow or broad as deemed necessary . . ."” Such 
legal remedies were held in abeyance while the Supreme Court was con- 
sidering the newsmen's privilege question, but now Congressional action 
is anticipated. Sen. Sam Ervin's (D.-N.C.) subcommittee on constitutional 
rights is expected to hold hearings after Labor Day on two proposals 
before it, one of which is a particularly broad new bill introduced by Sen. 
Alan Cranston (D.-Calif.). 

The Cranston proposal (S. 3786) provides that “a person 
connected with or employed by the news media or press cannot be re- 
quired by a court, a legislature, or any administrative body to disclose 
before Congress or any federal court or agency the source of any in- 
formation prepared for publication or broadcast.” A Congressional 
subcommittee has scheduled hearings on a similar bill (H.R. 837) pro- 
posed last year by Rep. Edward Koch (D.-N.Y.). Major newsgathering or- 
ganizations have already begun a lobbying effort on behalf of these 
proposols. 

As far as Earl Caldwell is concerned, "We won the case, and 
they took it away from us.” In his view, the Supreme Court decision that 
reversed a lower court ruling in his favor was improper because Justice 
William Renquist did not disqualify himself from the case. Renquist, who 
voted with the majority, represented the Justice Department when the 
newsmen's privilege matter was debated in 1970, and he also helped de- 
velop department guidelines that grew out of widespread concern about 
the frequency of subpoenas during that period. The American Civil 
Liberties Union is asking for a re-hearing of another Supreme Court cose 
for which Renquist also declined to disqualify himself, but so far Cald- 
well's lawyer, Anthony Amsterdam, is not planning similar action. 

In spite of the Court's decision, it's not likely that Caldwell will 
go to jail. In issuing the subpoena in February, 1970, the Government 
was seeking information about the Black Panthers, and in order for it to 
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take further action, the grand jury would have to be re-constituted and 
the subpoena re-issued. "If the Government does anything to me, it 
would be just for the purpose of harassment,” says Caldwell. "There is no 
more Black Panther party as | knew it.” He maintains that the Govern- 
ment was never able to prove that he had any knowledge of illegal 
activity. 

Nearly two-and-a-half years after the subpoena was issued, 
Caldwell remains understandably bitter about the Government's ability 
to “destroy my effectiveness as o reporter” and about its inhibiting effect 
on other newsmen. “Nobody's writing intimately about any of these 
[ radical ] organizations anymore,” he says, explaining that distrust is 
rampant among activists and that law enforcement officials “don't care if 
the public gets information.” He emphasizes what he sees as the racial 
aspects of his case. "A black reporter has to be forever willing to go to 
jail,” he says. The Times failed him, he feels, and would have acted 
differently if the reporter involved had been white. The Times had been a 
party to his case through the district court level but dropped out when 
that court issued an order limiting the grand jury's questioning but still 
requiring Caldwell to appear before it. Caldwell, who wanted no part of 
any secret proceeding, appealed, and the Times stayed on only as amicus 
curiae. , 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice William Douglas took the 
paper to task for its position in the case. The Times’ amicus brief before 
the Court had argued that, "The three minimal tests we contend must be 
met before testimony divulging confidences may be compelled from a re- 





porter are these: 1) The government must clearly show that there is 
probable cause to believe that the reporter possesses information which 
is specifically relevant to a specific probable violation of law. 2) The 
government must clearly show that the information it seeks cannot be 
obtained by alternative means, which is to say, from sources other than 
the reporter. 3) The government must clearly demonstrate a compelling 
and overriding interest in the information.” Wrote Douglas: “The New 
York Times, whose reporting functions are at issue here, takes the 
amazing position that First Amendment rights are to be balanced against 
other needs or conveniences of government. My belief is that all of the 
‘balancing’ was done by those who wrote the Bill of Rights. By casting the 
First Amendment in absolute terms, they repudiated the timid, 
watered-down, emasculated versions of the First Amendment which both 
the Government and The New York Times advance in this case.’ The 
Times did not excerpt—or even report—this portion of Douglas’ dissent. 

Proponents of newsmen’s privilege were encouraged by a 
decision in the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals handed down ofter the 
Supreme Court decision on Caldwell. The defendants, Brenda Presiey and 





Shelley Bursey, had worked on a Black Panther newspaper. A lower court 
had required them to appear before a grand jury, but (as in Caldwell’s 
case) had protected them from certain types of questioning. They ap- 
pealed that decision, and the Ninth Circuit Court ruled in their favor. The 
Government is expected to either ask for a re-hearing or to appeal. 

The decision by the Ninth Circuit Court augurs well for Tom 
Miller, an underground reporter who was subpoenaed last year by a 
Tucson grand jury investigating the activities of the “youth culture.” Last 
August, District Court Judge William Frey ordered the Government to 
show a “compelling need” for Miller's testimony, but instead of doing so, 
the Justice Department appealed to the Ninth Circuit Court, where the 
case now stands. Frey had felt obligated to adhere to the so-called 
“Caldwell principle” enunciated by the Appeals Court, but he made clear 
his misgivings about Miller, an activist who appears “to be a member of 
the group about which he reports rather than an objective reporter.” 
Obviously, such distinctions could have serious implications for advocacy 
journalists. 

While a number of states have newsmen’s privilege laws, 
most protect only the confidentiality of sources. Such is the case in New 
Jersey, where Newark Evening News reporter Peter Bridge is appealing 
a contempt ruling for refusing to disclose information to a grand jury 
about a bribe given him by a person mentioned in a story published in 
May. Bridge reported that a housing authority commissioner told him she 
had been offered money to vote for a particular candidate for housing 


authority director. The court held that since the commissioner—that is, 
the source— was named in the story, Bridge must also reveal the names 
of the alleged briber and his candidate. In response to the contempt 
judgment, a new and broader shield law was drafted by New Jersey Sen. 
James Wallwork just as the legislature was about to adjourn until 
November. Wallwork was able to speed his proposal through the Senate, 
but it was ignored by the Assembly. Nevertheless, because of the Senate 
action, Bridge's contempt sentence may be stayed until the next legisla- 
tive session. 

New York would appear to have a particularly broad state 
shield statute, but the extent of the protection it provides has been 
narrowed by judicial interpretation in a case involving The Village Voice. 
The weekly newspaper maintains that the statute covers material 
already published, but the lower courts have held otherwise. The Voice 
has filed a motion for a hearing before the State Court of Appeals. 

The same day it ruled on the Caldwell case, the Supreme 
Court ruled, also by a 5-4 vote, that Sen. Mike Gravel (D.-Alaska) and his 
aides were not entitled to Congressional immunity from questioning in 
connection with the Senator's version of the Pentagon Papers. This 
decision is likely to result in the prosecution of the Beacon Press, which 
published the Gravel edition of the Papers. The Government is also 
expected to resume its investigation into the affairs of Beacon's parent 
organization, the anti-war Unitarian Universalist Association. The 
Association of American Publishers has rallied its members to the 
Beacon Press cause. 


'Triviallergies’ 


In a letter to New York magazine (July 10), Lester Markel, the retired but 
hardly retiring creator and former editor of the Sunday New York Times, 
suggested that a recent article by Jane O'Reilly on the new women's 
magazine Ms “be awarded the 1972 Ignoble Prize for Chutzpah.” Rarely 
in journalistic history,” fumed Markel, “has there been so brazen a 
disregard of editorial ethics and editorial amenities . .. how can you print 
undisguised advertising, gratis, as news?” The O'Reilly piece was every 
bit the “preposterous puffery” Markel labeled it, given the facts that the 
pilot issue of Ms. appeared in New York and that Clay Felker, the latter 
magazine's editor and publisher, is a close friend of Ms. co-founder 
Gloria Steinem. 

At the risk of diluting the impact of the 1972 Ignoble Prize for 
Chutzpah, however, we would like to suggest that it be shared The Times 
for an article by Peter Kihss (May 21) that begins: 

Boredom is likely to be “the great problem of the 
future," according to Lester Markel, a molder of jour- 
nalism when he was Sunday editor of The New York 
Times from 1923 to 1964 and then associate editor. It's 
unlikely to be a problem for him. 

At the age of 78, Mr. Markel has just had two books 
published: “What You Don't Know Can Hurt You: A Study 
of Public Opinion and Public Emotion,” which updates a 
lifelong crusade and "World in Review,” on which he was 
both editor and co-author, a novel backgrounder on 
world problems, adorned with maps and graphics in 
color. 

Kihss goes on to chart Markel’s busy schedule and record. 
some of his observations about the current journalistic scene, one of 
which is that too many newspopers suffer from “Triviallergies—addiction 
to a-variety of non-news ..." The story appeared in the news section and 
ran for almost a column under the headline, EX-TIMES EDITOR / WRITES 2 


BOOKS. : 


Narcotics 


Being an Associated Press newsman, I enjoyed particularly your June 
article on the huge discrepancy in newspaper accounts citing the street 
value of narcotics. But recently the Nashville police took your theory one 
step further. Unfortunately, the AP took the authorities’ word for it and got 
caught on a limb. 








Not only did the police estimates of a narcotics seizure vary, 
but it turned out that they identified the substance erroneously. At first it 
was $60,000 worth of mescaline. One week later, they said it was $500,000 
worth of LSD. Too much. 

Hell, it’s no wonder the AP and others get caught in the 
middle—even the narcs don’t know what they're getting their hands on. At 
least that was the case in this instance. Who’s word can you take? 


— Alan Wilson 
Nashville, Tenn. 


‘Kandy-Kolored Krap’ 


It is an interesting coincidence that your panel discussion of “new jour- 
nalism” should have appeared in the same issue issue (July, 1972) as an 
article on the increasing tolerance in various publications of such 
euphemisms, epithets and expletives as “bullshit.” For much of what has 
been described as “new journalism” and most of what has been said and 
written about it is just that. 

It is a tip-off on the lasting quality of the product of the 
nouveaux journalistes how much of it is available in publishers’ overstock 
lists such as Marboro for a buck apiece only a few months after 
publication. 

Thank God I worked for the [New York] Herald Tribune when 
a staff of really competent reporters were able to make their stories in- 
teresting as well as factual without describing how delicately some Mafia 
type could pick his nose. And when they were willing to do the job for their 
lousy Trib salaries and an occasional freeload, rather than running to the 
magazine and book publishers with their latest 7rib-financed personal sales 
promotion kits. 

Of course, the nouveaux journalistes sold a lot of dandy Kandy- 
kolored krap while many of the papers that gave them their springboards 
went down the drain. 

—H.T. Rowe 
Ridgewood, N.J. 
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us your Classified advertisement and we will run it FREE in an extra 
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you have a manuscript you want to sell, or a newspaper you want to 
buy, or do you need a new editor or young reporter? Want to ex- 
change ideas with others in journalism or publishing? 


Rates: 25c per word paid in advance. 








JOBS WANTED 





EXPERIENCED NEWS DESK, Rewrite, Columns. Want part time on small 
northern ambitious paper. Salary Unimportant. J. M. Crandall, 114 Bluebird 
Avenue, Berea, Kentucky, 40403. (8) 





IMMEDIATE opening for EXPERIENCED reporter, new bright aggressive 
weekly tab in Hawaii, share the fun and poverty ($170 wk). Resume & 
samples to Box 938, Lahaina Maui Hawaii 96761. (7) 





ARMY VET, BSJ, MA, seeks start on newspaper or magazine as 
reporter-photographer. Write Daniel Amon, 7875 Ridge Rd., Parma, 
Ohio, 44129. (8) 








WRITERS 





WRITERS-Blockbuster pay for blockbuster articles, series, books. 
Details $2.00 (refundable) Apartado 540-M, Cuernavaca, Morelos, 
Mexico. (8) 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Please submit with return envelop to Drake 
Publishers, 381 Park Avenue South, New York City 10016 Att: Managing 
Editor (9) 


SYNDICATED FEATURE COLUMN!"We are looking for strong personal 700 
word features about young people trying new ways of doing things and think- 
ing. Pay: $25+ per column. For Details: The Fourth Estate-Alternative, P.O. 
Box 11176, Palo Alto, Calif. 94306. (13) 








Lud. YOUTH-ORIENTED NEWSPAPER seeks writers—$10 & 15 per article. 
Send non-returnable samples. Good Times, 80-32 164th Street, Jamaica, 
NY 11432. (8) 
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WRY IDEAS—catalog, 25c (deductible from first order). Wry Idea Co., Box 
178-Z, Rye, N.Y. 10580. (7) 








UNIQUE SOUTH JERSEY oceanfront watchtower beach house October-April 
$1000 net to right person 22 hours NY, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, fireplaces, sun 
deck, dishwasher, the works. 14F, 360 W.22 (212) 243-5950. (9) 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING in the Caribbean? Fast-changing islands covered 
comprehensively in probing independent newsletter. Special offer: $10 
yearly. $1 brings samples. Caribbean News, 507E Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. (9) 





HOW TO APPROACH THE CHINA MARKET, the “nuts and bolts’’ working 
manual in English, authored by JETRO pioneers. Shipped direct to you by air 
from Tokyo, $15.30 plus $3.70 post. & hdig., remittance in advance. (N.Y. 
residents add sales tax) to U.S. and Canada. Allow 3 to 4 weeks delivery. Seek 
overseas distribution. Check or money order (include applicable tax) 
payable to worldwide agent: L. Marshall Ashman, Dept. M, Suite 1102, 210 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010. (9) 





SEEKING INFORMATION on use of law, ethics codes, etc. to get monopoly 
newspaper to provide accurate, thorough coverage. Write Box 2, (More). 
(9) 


CONSUMER BOYCOTT NEWSLETTER needs distributors. Buy for a nickel, 
sell for a dime. Return unsold copies for refund. CCB / (202) 234-0055, or: 
Box 3528 / Washington, D.C. 20007. (9) 


CAN’T FIND THAT BOOK OR MAGAZINE? Try our effective, international 
book-finding service. Book Search Service, Squaw Rock, Danielson, Conn. 
6239. (9) 











READ THE GUARDIAN — independent radical newsweekly for national and 
international news and analysis with a Marxist viewpoint. New China séries. 
Special ten-week trial subscription, $1.00. Guardian, Dept. M, 32 West 22nd 
St., New York, N.Y. 10010 (Full year $10.00, student $5.00) (8) 
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REPUBLICANS FOR MC GOVERN: Volunteers needed: Ad writers, pub- 
licists, etc. Write Nat'l Headquarters PO Box 228, Murray Hill Sta NYC 
10016. | (8) 








What do I.F. Stone, Richard 
Rovere, Nicholas von Hoffman 
and Richard Nixon know 
that you don’t know? 
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They know what’s in The Washington Monthly. commented, but Time says it’s ‘““must reading at 
Richard Rovere says it’s the White house,” and that’s good enough for us.) 
“the best thing of its kind 
in American life today.” The more you know what’s going on in 
Nicholas von Hoffman says Washington, the better chance you have. 
“it does its specialty — And if you take advantage of the special offer 
federal government and below, you'll have an opportunity to catch 
politics—better than any up with Nixon, Stone, and von Hoffman. 
other magazine around.”’ You'll get a free copy of Inside the System— 
I. F. Stone says it’s containing some of the best articles you’ve 
“outstanding. . . responsible missed—and a seven-month subscription to 

. doesn’t go in for half- The Washington Monthly. A $10.50 totai 
assed hysterics.”’ (Richard Nixon hasn’t actually value for only $5.00. 


The Washington Monthly 


1150 Connecticut Ave. N.W. Washington, D.C. 20036 








Please enter a seven-month subscription for me and, upon payment, send 
my free copy of Inside the System—a total $10.50 value—for only $5.00. 
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